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CARTES DE VISITE OF THE WOMEN OF SHAKSPEARE. 
A CHARMING SERIES OF TWENTY CHARACTERS. 





I have just added this beautiful series to my lists of CARTES DE VISITE. 


WOMEN OF SHAKSPEARE. 





BEATRICE, from “Much Ado about Nothing.” MIRANDA, from “ The Tempest.” 

CELIA, from “As You Like It.” MARGARET of Anjou 

CONSTANCE, from “ King John.” SYLVIA, from’“ Two Gentleman of Verona.” 
DESDEMONA, from “Othello.” OPHELIA, from * Hamlet.” 

HERO, from “Much Ado About Nothing.” PORTIA, from “ Merehant of Venice.” 
IMOGEN, from * Cymbeline.” PERDITA, from “ Winter's Tale.” 

JULIA, from “Two Gentlemen of Verona.” PORTIA, Wife of Brutus 

JESSICA, from “Merchant of Venice.” ROSALIND. from “As You Like It.” 
KATHERINE, from “Taming of the Shrew.” TITANIA, from “Midsummer Night's Dream.” 
KATHERINE of Aragon. VIOLA, from “Twelfth Night 


I will send any one of these by mail, post-paid, for fifteen cents; eight for one dollar; or the whole series 
twenty for two dollars. 


4&2” Also just issued, in two card photographs, 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, and the PRINCESS ALEXANDRA, his Bride. 
Sent by mail for fieen cents each. 
Also, a Card Picture of TOM THUMB and HIS BRIDE. 
Price by mail fifteen cents. 
4, Either of these three last named subjects can be included in orders for eight or twenty cartes. 


Send for my Catalogue, containing several hundred subjects 


GEORGE GILLIARD, 
Office Home Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRAIDING. 


NAME FOR MARKING 


WITH MUSLIN BOW. 


CHEMISETTE, 


BRAIDING PATTERN. 
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HANGING PINCUSHION. See page 302. 
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HOME DRESS OF FAUN-COLORED ALPACA, 
Trimmed with narrow black velvet, and ruffles of green silk. The corslet is pointed only in 
int, and finishes at the back with two long streamers, trimmed with blue velvet and green silk 
‘he hair is arranged in one of the new styles, and forms a bow at the back. 



















BRAIDING PATTERN. 











CHILD'S TRAVELLING DRESS. 


Cashmere, braided with black velvet. Gray straw hat. 




















Kor Good. 


BY A. L. MUZZEY. 


Ah, ye whose best endeavors 
By many ills are crossed, 
Because you are unrewarded 


Do you think your labor lost? 


The husbandman in the seed-time 
Soweth o’er bill and plain ; 

But another may reap his harvest, 
And gather his golden grain. 


The dead rose keeps its fragrance, 
The warmth goes not with the sun, 
The good that we do lives after 
The toils of life are done. 


Courage, 0, fainting pilgrim 
Upon the King’s highway, 
To-morrow will be the brighter 


For the darkness of to-day ! 


What if the night-time find you 
With Apollvon still unslain— 

Because you have failed to conquer, 
Do you think you fought in vain? 


What, if good Christian bad yielded 
When he lost his faithless sword— 
In the Celestial City 
Would he have praised his Lord? 


Woman, whose son has fallen 
In freedom’s valiant fight, 

Question not that his sacrifice 
Furthered the cause of Right. 


A life for bonor given 
No earthly tongue may laud, 
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But it speaks like a silver trumpet 
In the judgment hall of God! 


He, with the saints and martyrs, 


At the marriage feast sball sit, 


With the name of the Lord, his Master, 


In his shining forehead writ. 


But God's ways are not our ways, 
And we grope with senses dim, 
In the blind bewildering passes 


That lead us up to Him. 


And ever His providences 
Are 80 misunderstood, 
rhat we see in present evi! 


No trace of coming good. 


Do ye mind how the unbelievers 
Railed at the Lord that day, 
When, like a lamb to the slaughter, 


They saw Him led away ! 


But for the blood of His martyrs, 
Flowing in crimson rain, 
The seed of His word in darkness 


Forever might have lain. 


God, in whose reaching vision 
A thousand years is a day, 
For the good that He deviseth 


Openeth up a way. 


And excellence is never 
Attained by paths of ease ; 
We climb unto perfection 
By painful, slow degrees. 


Shall we, so poor in knowledge, 
God’s wisdom disavow ? 

We shall know in the hereafter 
What we dimly guess at now 
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Minnie, my Sister. 


She had blue eyes, red checks, and curling 
hair; wore a blue, embroidered dress, white 
apron and little blue gaiters. A gipsy hat 
rested lightly upon her brown curls, and she 
was accompanied by a small white dog with a 
pink ribbon around its neck. 
singing low and sweetly to herself, and was 
beloved by all. 


Has any one seen my little sister? It is 


long time since she went away; now I havea 


noble husband, a fine house and much com- 


but to-night I wish I were a girl again, 
| wish 


I could be called from my writing desk to find 


pany : 
and had my little sister to watch over 
some muslin for dolly a dress; to look for a 
lost story book; to take up dropped stitches in 
dolly’s stocking; or to find some stray play 
things—yet these things used to fret me once. 
My guests say, ‘‘ How quiet itis here; what 
But my 


sweet 


a nice time you have for reading.” 
ears are aching for noise; to hear a 
childish voice and the pattering of little feet; 
to hear the continued drumming on the piano 
just for fun, or the ringing laughter of youth- 
ful voices in an adjoining parlor when I had 
company; but these things made me nervous 
once 
They 


look ev ery thing 


‘*What an 
wears.” 


say, orderly, put-away- 
But 


I want to 


my eyes are 
find 


work-basket turned into a prison for some 


longing for confusion. my 
recreant dolly, and my thimble, spools, and 
scissors claiming no relationship to each other ; 
to find my choice books taken to build houses 
with, and left lying upon the carpet; to find 
my drawing-book in the front entry, and my 
portfolio in the kitchen ; to find my magazines 
taken for picture books and bearing the stains 
of fruit and candy; to have my flowers broken 
down in playing ball with kitty; to look in 
vain for a new book, and hear a sweet voice 
say, ‘Il took it into my play-house, sister, to 
make a foot-stool ;”’ yet these things made me 
angry once. 

My friends say, ‘‘ How free you are; always 
at liberty for concerts and lectures, picnics 
and balls.’”’ But I do not want to be so free. 
1 want to brush my little sister’s curls on a 
summer morning, and listen for school bell, 


and watch little feet bounding away to school. 


I want to remain at home from a concert to‘ 
2her crib, and I sitting beside her pushing the 


finish a little dress to be worn on some extra 
occasion to-morrow. 
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Had a habit of 
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sing when I come home from school, cold and 
tired; I want to be kept from a party to watch 
take 


I want to sit by a crib in the 


by a little one when ‘sister can care of 


me better.’’ 
deepening twilight and tell oft-repeated stories 
and watch the eyelids droop over the blu 
eyes and listen to the calm, low breathing of 
childhood. 
duties once, 

They do 


these older sisters ; 


Yet these things I called irksome 
not know their happiness then 
they do not know that in 
after years, when life no longer wears * Th 


coloring of romance it wore,’’ memory wi 


fling open wide the portals of the mind and 
wander back to those sunny days, when “ Lif 
was all sweet poesy, and weariness a dream, 
as the happiest season of our life on earth 
They do not know the happiness contained ir 
I did not. 


and graceful stands, 


performing those simple acts 

A womanly figure, tall 
before me The 
back from the broad, 


in a heavy coil at 


now brown hair is brushed 
low forehead, and wound 


back. The 


blue as the summer skies and beaming with 


the eyes are 
intelligence. The dress is faultlessly arranged, 
and the arm which peeps from the half opened 
sleeve is white and beautifully shaped. She 
has just returned from a young ladies’ semi 
nary, and brings drawings and paintings for 
the walls of my sitting-room, and fancy work 
for my centre table 

Can this be the little sister who used to sit 
in my lap and plead for the story of Poor 
Cock Robin? I hardly 
same one, but she steadily declares she is, and 


can think she is the 


says it shall be proven. She brings a little 
trunk, and taking out a small red regalia, with 
did make it 


she joined the children’s Temperance Band. | 


blue flowers, asks if I not when 


say I did. She shows me a pink hood wit 
white spots, and says I knit it for her the first 
winter she went to school. She hands me 4 
blue merino shawl with a large three-cornered 
rent, and did it 
drew her home from school in his new sleigh 


says she when cousin Will 
cousin Will, the brave sailor boy, who is sleep 
ing down among the sea-weed and coral. 

A servant enters with a card for her; she 
passes it to me while the blushes come and go 
in her cheeks, and I read the name of Prof 
Kingsley. I see it very plainly now; my little 
sister is lost and my big one soon will be. 

It is growing dark and I must have lights; 
I am glad she is happy, but how much I wis! 


she were * my little sister,” lying before me in 


I want to be teased to) curls from off her forehead and listening to her 
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would he. 


ning prayer. If r back again 


llow 


ich I would exert myself to gratify every 


w patient and gen I 


sh I cannot have her, but many there are 





have not yet lost their little sisters. I 
nder if they know what little sunshine trea 
they are. By and by childhood will 
erge into womanhood, and then they will 
n vain to hear the patter ig of little f t 
the sweet name ‘‘siste! ittered by a cl l 
) gently with them, for by and by, when 
sk of mortality is thrown aside, we will 

hat the white wings of the angels hover 
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Feigh Hunt. 


What reader of books is the who d not 
that he owes a debt of g ud to i b 
t, for his many beautiful t rer} ] 

cheerful views of life, and his generot 
extending o ay lof half a cer 
behalf of the freedom and happiness 
suman famil His name is a ciated 
minds with manner « kindne 
! y and i ! riven 
, i insight i n le th er 
yer, the ear I et i I re 
and all thir f f happine 
in By th I i ft h of hi 
} ed dead t) t lift Ay 
i dri . up t} i I 80 I ny 
ght no change to h l'o the last he wa 
of as the I red boy the 
ig po t, with 4 ry hair on tf head 
h in bis ey ind th pert ul of 
\utobiography, written in | old age 
{ bring t <« I n y } pr ent 
f his lif 
s 
Ilunt tem] al nt dou tie owed 
! to the warm, sunshi clime in 
progenitor lived, that of Bas lo« 
VW t Indies. Ili granuiatnuer was a 
tan there, and his grandmother an 
1,.—very proud of her alloged d nt 
certain mythical Irish kin of that 
Their son (Leigh Hunt's tather) wa 


to Philadelphia, then belongir to the 


American colonies, to be educated; 


ithere be married and settled. But on the 
fthe American Revolution breaking out, 
the 


that he was mobbed, 


entered so warmly into the cause of 





1 government, 
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with which she 
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narrowly 


escaped tarring and feathering, and 
ultimately fled to England, his wife and little 


family following him. He was there ordained 


a clergy man by the Bishop of London, and 
became famous as a preacher of charity ser 

mor He was fond, however, of pleasurable 
lrank more than was good for him 

into pecuniary difficulties, from which he 

! r ¢ uy ! nd lived a life of shifts and 
ex] i , alw trusting like Mr. Mi 

iwher, t iething turning up.” He 
found a | f friend in the Marg of Chan 
a and was enguged by | i tutor for 


sure road to a bishopric, or some other high 








pr ‘tion in the Chureh but the tutor in 
} case had no ich good fortune: his West 
Indian te 1 Ament sf led all he had ised 
to think t} br h government perfect, and 
e did not hesitate to expre ] pl ns 
f ereon ifter leaving t f " 
T i De ] | Mn into di ai i 
ifterwards into distress and debt. Still hie 
! Py} ind i nature bore hi , even 
} sh ited by d and | Y. 
ia ] Such an art had he 
1} I ng his home comfortabl 
Ww < ind of setthng h | the 
! ple sure that ll h ( ld 
ve ceased t »*k forward t ] chi 
lrer ] believe wv 1all h far { Yi ) 
i \ ave brought unmil l { 
tion } when, alte settli t! little 
uy nt, brightening the fire i bringing 
out cofl my mother knew } hus 
band y going to read Saurin or Barrow to 
her, with } fi V e, and ] en 
} n 
Le Hunt's t was of American birth, 
» Philadelphias had “no accomplish 
1 nts but the two } tof all, a ve ol nature 
and a love of | k ehe wa 1 W nan of 
eat energy of principle, though timid and 
gentle a to excess Her husband great 
danger t Philadelphia, and the imminent 
rish ipwreck Wh he, W i r family, 
ran on the voyage to England, had shaken her 
oul as we ne fy Her son sid of her 
‘The sight of two men fighting in the streets 


would drive her in tears down another road: 


and I remember, when we lived near the Park, 


she would take me a long circuit out of the 


way, rather than hazard the spectacle of the 


} 


Little did she think of the timidity 


73: 
soldiers. 


was thus inoculating me, and 
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what difficulty I should have, when I went: The boy went to school at Christ Chure 
to school, to sustain all those pure theories, > Hospital, where Lamb and Coleridge were als 
and that unbending resistance to oppression, « educated about the same time. The thrashir 
which she inculeated. However, perhaps it. system, which was then in vogue in all schools 
ultimately turned out for the best. One must. horrified him; his gentle spirit made him 1 

sport of the other boys, and he * went to t¢! 


feel more than usual for the sore places of 
humanity, even to fight properly in their be- wall’ till he gained strength and address ; 
half. One holiday, in a severe winter, as she - stand his own ground Even as a boy, he ha 
was taking me home, she was petitioned for the reputation of a romantic enthusiast. He 
y by a woman, sick and ill-clothed. It 
in Blackfriars Road, I think, about mid-<a friend of him 


My mother, with the tears in her eyes, While only a school-boy, Leigh Hunt fel! 


fought only once, beat his opponent, and mak 


rned up a gateway, or some such place, and love with the Muses with Collins and Gh 
ing the woman to follow, took off her‘ passionately, | he already began to w 
petticoat and gave it to her. It is‘ verses. He also fell in love in another wa 
supposed, that a cold which ensued fixed thec with a charming « in, Fanny Day 
rheumatism upon her for life. Her greatest) ‘* Fanny was : ] f fifteen, with 
during her decay, was to lie on a‘ laughing eyes, 4 th like a ph 
_ looking at the setting sun. She used to< was then I feelasiflo it to be asham 
n it to the door of heaven; and fancy her it) not more than t teen, if so old; but I 
ost children there waiting for her.” As a read Tooke’s Panthe and came of apr 
is but his parents, or some other of his < cious race. came of one too, a 
tors, drawn out, so Leigh Hunt, in his? was about to | ried to a handsome y 
fe and history, was but a repetition of his > fellow of three and twenty. Ithought noth 
r and mother, and an embodiment of their‘ of this, for nothing « i be more innocent t 
ter in about equal proportions; inheriting my intentions I was not old enough, 
the one a joyous and happy tempera- grudging enough, or whatever it was, even 
and from the other tenderness and a‘be jealous. I thought everybody must 
nature and books. Fanny Dayrell; and if she did not leav 
int was born at Southgate, in the>out in permitting it, I was satisfied. It 
h of Edmonton, on the 19th of October, enough for me to with her as long as 


in the midst of the beautiful pastoral could: to gaze or r with delight as 


scenery which he afterwards loved to paint in - floated hither and thither, and to sit on 


his works. During his infancy he was delicate styles in the neig! ring fields, thinkir 

and sickly, and was watched over with great > Tooke’s Pantheon ree-fourths of my | 

tenderness by his mother. ‘o assist his re-“ was devoted to friendship; the rest was 
] 


ie cous 





vovery, he was taken the coast of France vague dream « ity, and fem 
for a short time, and retu improved in‘ and nymphs and green fields, and a fee 


health. He was Vv Ty ‘ryvous, and easy which, though of irm nature, Was 
frightened by his elder brothers, who delighted > fear and respect vourse of time Fa 
‘rify him by ghost stories and pretended \ married, and | rst passion died away 
itions. was not 
great events which were passing in At C urch, Hunt forme intima 
childhood rose up atterw irds in his with me aitery famous in literatu 
lil he American Revolution > There was Wood, irds Fellow of I 


’ 

ke a dream,—the 

ted, the French Revolution beginning: broke College, Car idge: Mitchell, thet 
js 


quence of Burke, and the rivalries of lator of Aristo , and a Quarterly i 
Pitt and Fox; the poetry of Cowper and > viewer; and Barnes, the future editor of t It tane’ 
Young, and the novels of Miss Burney and( Times. With the last named he learned Italiaggy niew 
Mrs. Inchbald; the violent polities of Wilkes, 2and the two went shouting Metastasio tj... 
and the gallantries of the Young Prince of‘ gether, as loud as they could bawl, over & 
Wales. These were the days of pigtails and < Hornsey fields. 

toupees, when ladies wore hoops, and lay all At fifteen he took leave of his school-bo 
night with their hair three stories high, wait-¢and school friends, and, after going abi 
ing for the spectacle of next day,—a very) eight years bareheaded, put on the fatal hat 
different style of living and dressing from the‘ He set about writing verses and haun 


present. ? book-stalls,—the occupation of no small ps! 











LEIGH HUN 










of his future life. The first verses he wrote? so ¢ od without it: whether ¢} 





were collected and published by subscription theless, which nature ha mpla 







These, he confesses, were but a ‘heap of imi-‘ its destruction. be not the nal lthe, 





tations, all but absolutely worthless. The‘to that end: ar whet} : — 





book was, however, successful, particularly in? finally. will not rove .¢ 





the metropolis; and the author fon 
a kind of ‘“* Young Roscius’’ in 


grandfather in America, sensible of the young?’ perhaps. hav: ted nassare 






author's fame, wrote to him that, if he wonld> Hunt's w , hie nhii oe +) 
7 





come to Philadelphi 








of him;” to which his answer was. that “men The | hiv nd his br 






grew in England as well as America.” John ¢ : t enterpr 





After joining as a private in the Volunteers, ‘« t rce famous Examiner 






who were called into existence hy tke rumor newspane I ‘ Radieal pri: 





of Buonaparte’s eom ng. and going the round 






of the London theatres, taking his full of < dared I rhe y 1 withont 











pleasures, Leigh Hunt appeared, for the first risk ef H fail * Wo? The 





4S A prose essayist, in the ea! of the ‘1 paper t ttention, ard }? 






Traveller, now the Glo! 1 paper, under ! t 4 } and kindred 






the signature of ** Mr Tewn, Junior.” for! Hunt l among lit 






a 



























. which he received as his reward some five or. * r n his Autot 
six ¢ pies of each paper in which his essa (if 4 } | mas (* rl | 
d ppeared. He wrote a lone mock-heroiec por Smit I {att} 4% n, B , | 
, : : ; 
4 ut the same t e. i i m i - V ral nr - 5 . W isW ti i 
" in Goldsmit Volt . novels. and: H ’ f the “Re 
ver . " . 
history, promiscuous His ther, J i ‘ fas ‘* delici 
’ 4 se . , 
Hunt, set up a paper called “The News \ } e Smith excel | 
, 1805, on which the sul t of our? oir, : ngle lley, Ir Pa 
nis twentieth year, went f e witli i" r tt : 
ind wrot¢ the theatricals f ial He en . have ] ! t f 
13 . 
re commenced the system 1 ndent > £&y ‘ m 
‘1 : ‘ , ‘ 
criticism, and adhered to it, 1 } ifter- ‘1 ; ld n ave l 
wards frankly admitied t} knew =! ! ve | said t A 
nothing of either actors or r 1 the I r not ] Smith e! i] 
5 . . . ‘ ‘ ” ’ 1 ’ 4 : 
ist of his labors, he fe i? ult I ! l m he 
F lancholy: palpitations. |} 
. in ot) 
’ : 
ATTACK E 
I 
YT 
itt 
] 





nj good from t * graver portion of y writ 4 . } — ce 







ngs, I attribute it to this exy e¢ f evil | ] e res | ; 





ittaught me patience: it t t 1 harity 9] ! ( with a 





wever imperfectly I may have exercised | nd | 






ther); it taught me ¢! fy even f urd { } ( { r t) f 





elf; it tanght me the wort! litile plea r of \ hune well 





res, as well as the utility and dignity of His laugh 1 », and showed hi 





freat pains; it taught me that evil itself con-- uy Is at ¢ > This was the famot 





ied good; nay, it taught me to d 








v 7 


ether any such thing as evil, considered in [he Examiner, in which the brothers wet 






self, existed: whether thing ltogether, as boldly discussing the po) s of the day, very % 






‘ar as our planet knows them, could have been soon drew upon it the keen eyes of men 
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power, who waited for an opportunity of 
pouncing upon it. The remarks ona pamphlet 
published by Major Hogan, in which the 
notorious Mrs. Clarke’s dispensation of the 
Duke of York’s patronage in return for hard 
cash was broadly hinted, excited marked at- 
tention, and the government commenced an 
action against the proprietors of the paper, 
from which they were only saved by a member 
of the House of Commons (Colonel Wardle) 
taking up the subject, and bringing up Mrs. 
Clarke (whose relation to the Duke of York 
was well known) for examination at the Bar 
of the House, when the whole thing was ex- 
posed by her, with barefaced effrontery. Be- 
fore another year was out, the government 
nstituted a second prosecution, for a sentence 
n an article which, at this time of day, would 
look exceedingly mild, if appearing in the 
Daily Times. The Morning Chronicle was first 
prosecuted for having copied the article, but 
the jury pronounced an acquittal, and the 
to the 


action against the Examiner again fel 
ground A third prosecution was shortly 
commenced by the government against the 


n 
} 
i 


proprietors, for having copied an article from 
the Stamford News, against military flogging; 
but on a trial, the jury acquitted them. 

About this time, John Hunt started a 
quarterly magazine, called «The Reflector,” 
which Leigh Hunt edited, and of which only 
four numbers appeared. Charles Lamb, Barnes 
(afterwards of the Times), and some other 
Christ Church Hospital men, were amongst its 
contributors. In it first appeared Leigh Hunt’s 
‘Feast of the Poets,” in which he satirized 
many of his Tory contemporaries,—amongst 
thers, Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly, 
the only man for whom he seems to have 
entertained a thorough dislike. Amongst the 
poetical effusions in the Reflector also ap- 
peared one on a famous dinner given by the 
Prince of Wales toa hundred and fifty of his 
articular friends. The Prince had just de- 
serted the Whig party, and gone over to the 


fories, so that there was a strong savor of 


political gall in the piece. About the same 
article on the Prince, in connection 
with the annual dinner on St. Patrick’s day, 
was inserted in the Examiner, and on this the 
government fastened, as the means of crushing 
the paper and its proprietors. The point in 
the article at which the Prince was understood 


time, an 


to have taken violent offence was, that he, 


whom his adulators styled ‘tan Adonis in 
loveliness’’ should be plainly designated as “a 
corpulent man of fifty,” which he was. The 
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government prosecution succeeded. The pro- 
prietors of the paper were fined one hundred 
pounds, and condemned to two years imprison- 
ment each, in separate Jails! 

Leigh Hunt's prison life was thorongh); 
characteristic of him He was in a very deli 
eate sinte of health when first ismprisoned in 
Horsemonger Jail, but he determined to mak 
the best of it. His wife and friends were a) 


lowed to be constantly with him. Owingt 
his delicate state of health, the doctor proposed 
he should be removed into the infirmary, 





the proposal was granted And now see how 


a happy mind and a und conscience ean 


make even a pris 
‘*The infirmary was 
} rooms attached to ther 


house a place of joy. 
livided into four wards, 


with as many smal 
The two upper wards were occupied, but th 


two on the floor had never been used; and on 


of these, not very providently (fer I had not 


yet learned to think of money) I turned into s 
noble room. I papered the walls with a trellis 
of roses; I had the ceiling colored with clouds 


barred windows I screened wit! 


and sky; the 
Venetian blinds; and when my book-cases 
were set up with r nests, and flowers and 
a piano-forte n ide their appearance, perhay 
there was not a hands: 


the water. I took a pleasure, when a stranger 


knocked at the door, to see him come in a 
The surprise on issuing 


mer room on that side 


stare about him 
from the Borough, and passing through th 
avenues of a jail, was dramatic. Charles Lamt 
declared there was no other such room, except 
in a fairy-tale. 

«But I possessed another surprise, which 
wasagarden. There was a little yard outsid 
the room, railed off from another belonging t 
the neighboring ward. This yard I shut in 
with green palings, bordered it with a thick 
bed of earth from a nursery, and even con 
trived to have a grass-plot. The earth I filled 
with flowers and young trees. There was a0 
apple tree, from which we managed to gets 
id year. As to my flowers, 
they were allowed to be perfect. Thomas 
Moore, who came to see me with Lord Byron, 


pudding the se« 


told me he had seen no such heart’s-ease 
Here I wrote and read in fine weather, some 
times under an awning. In autumn, my trellise 
were hung with scarlet runners, which added 
‘to the flowery investment. I used to shut my 
eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to think my 
oself hundreds of miles off. 
S$ « But my triumph was in issuing forth of 
morning. A wicket out of the garden led int 
othe large one belonging to the prison. Th 
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latter was only for vegetables; but it contained 
a cherry tree, which I saw twice in blossom. 
[ parcelled out the ground, in imagination, 
into favorite districts. 
iressing myself as if for along walk; and then, 
putting on my gloves, and taking my book 
under my arm, stepped forth, requesting my 


wife not ¢o wait dinner if 1 was too late. My 


eldest little boy, to wi Lamb addressed 
some charming verses on the occasion, was my 
constant companion, and we used to play all 
sorts of juvenile games together. I[€ was 
probably, in dreaming of one of these games 
‘hut the words had a more touching effect on 
my ear) that he exclaimed one night io his 
p, ‘No, I’m not lost; I'm found.’ Neither 
he ner [I were very strong at the time; but I 
have lived to see him a man of forty, and 
wherever he is found, a generous hand and a 
great understanding will be found together.” 
The two years slowly passed, during which 
the visits of many friends, Hazlitt, Lamb, Shel 
ley, Bentham, and ethers, cheered Leigh Hunt's 
captivity. He read and wrote verses; com 
posed the principal part of the “Story of 
Rimini; furnished articles and criticisms for 





the Examiner; and anxiously looked forward 
to the hour of his release. Meanwhile, there 
were generous friends who volunteered to pay 
the fine for him, but their offer was declined 
The Hunts would bear their own burdens, and 
maintain their own independence while they 
could. At length, on the 3d of February, 1805, 
they were free. 

“Tt was now thought that I should dart out 


fmy cage like a bird, and feel no end in the 


delight of ranging. But, partly from ill-health 
and parily from habit, the day of my libera- 
tion brought a good deal of pain with it. An 
Iiness of a long standing, which required a 
very different treatment, had by this time been 
burnt in upon me by the iron that enters inte 
the soul of the captive, wrap it in flowers as 
hemay; and [am ashamed to say, that, after 
stopping a little at the house of my friend 
Alsager, { had not the courage to continue 
looking at the shoals of people passing to and 
fro as the coach drove up the Strand. The 
whole business of life seemed a hideous im- 
pertinenee. The first pleasant sensation I ex- 
perienced was when the coach turned inte the 
New Road, and I beheld the old hille of my 
affection, standing where they used te de, and 
breathing me a welcome. 

“Te was very slowly that I recovered any- 
thing like a sensation of health. The bitterest 
evil J suffered was in consequence of having 





I made a point of 








HUNT. 








been confined so long in one spot. The habit 
stuck to me on my return home, in a very 
extraordinary manner, and made, I fear, some 


of my friends think me ungrateful. This 
weakness I have outlived; but I have never 
thoroughly recovered the shock given to my 


constitution My natural spirits, however, 





have always struggled hard to see me res 





ably treated. Many things give me exquisite 
pleasure, which seem to effect other men in a 
very miner degree; and I enjoyed, after all, 
such happs ments with my friends, even ir 
prison, that, in the midst of the beauti 
climate which I afterwards visited, [ was 
sometimes in doubt whether I would not rath 
have been in jail than Italy. 
The “Story of Rimini” was publi 





after Leigh Hunt's release 
was greatly and deservedly admired, but it 


could not prove very remunerative to him. In 
ch had been acert 


ing upon him, he also published ‘‘The Indi 








order to meet demands wl 


cator,”’ but want of funds prevented the pul 
lication being advertised and pushed as i 
deserved. The Examiner was now declining 
in circulation and receipts, for the party 
against which it struggled was entirely in the 
ascendant. We fear, also, that its business 
management must have suffered from the long 
imprisonment of the two proprietors, as well as 
from the acknowle lged deficiency € at least one 
of them in business capacity. “I had never 
attended,”’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘‘ not only te the 
business part of the Examiner, but te the 
simplest money matter that stared at me on 
the face of it I could not tell anyt ly whe 
asked me what was the price of its stamp! 
De I beast of this ignorance? Alas! Alas! 
{ have no such respect for the pedantry of 
rit; and I only 


4 


absurdity as that 





movement o 


record it eut of a } 
conscience, as 2 warning to these young 
authors whe might be led to look on such folly 
asa fine thing: which, at all events, is what I 
never theught it myself. I did not think about 
i¢ at all, except to avoid the theught ; and | 
enly wish that the strangest accidents of edu 
cation and the most inconsiderate habit of 
taking boeks for the only end of life, had not 
conspired to make me so ridiculous. [ an 
feeling the consequences at this moment, in 
pangs which I cannot explain, and which | 
may net live long to escape.” 

In the winter of 1821, Leigh Hunt set sail, 
with his wife and seven children, on a voyage 
to Italy, to join Byron and Shelley, then 
residing there. After a tremendous storm, 
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the vessel in which they sailed was driven into 
Dartmouth, where they re-landed, and passed 
on to Plymouth, where they waited until May, 
1822, and from thence sailed to Leghorn. 
The res 


was embittered by the death of Shelley and of 


lence in Italy was not pleasant; it 


Keats, and the ebvious alienation of Byron. 
Vie tedium was not relieved by the pleasures 


which opulence supplies, for, fyom this time, 


Leigh Hunt seems to have been haunted by 
the ghost ef Poverty. Everything that he 
touched failed. ‘The Liberal,” a quarterly 
publication brought out by bim while in ltaly, 


reached only the fourth number, though Byron, 
Shelley, and Hazlitt wrote for it as well as 
himself. The literary Examiner, a new publi- 
eation, set up by his bretber, also failed; and 
the political Examiner, the newspaper, was 
now inthe crisis of its difficulties: it shortly 
after passed into other hands, when it pros- 


pered. Leigh Hunt, in the midst of these 





failures, grew sick of Italy. “I was ill, un- 
happy, and in a perpetual low fever,” he says. 
He longed for the sight of English hedge-rows 


and green fields, to wander through paths 





leading over field and style, across hay-fields 
and through woods full of wild- 
he says, ‘Italy had a 


in June, 
flowers. “To me,” 
certain hard taste in the mouth. The moun- 
tains were too bare, its outlines too sharp, its 
lanes too stony, its voices too loud, its long 
summer too dusty. I longed to bathe myself 
in the grassy balm of my native fields.”’ 

Ile reached home in 1823, aud commenced 
anew a struggle with difficulties. Perhaps 
“struggle” is tee strong a word. Leigh Hunt 
seems to have been playing with life, even 
with its sorrows, all the way through. He 
Was not a man to grapple with a difficulty and 
overcome it; but to float alongside of it rather 
carelessly, and say pleasant things about it. 
He had a good deal of his father’s West Indian 
temperament in him, and loved to lie basking 
in the sun, building castles in the air. He 
wrote occasional essays and poems from time 
to time, for monthly magazines; and, for a 
bookseller, whe had assisted him to return to 
England, a novel called “Sir Ralph Esher.” 
He 
friends, and struggled on the best way he 
eould. He started a new periodical, ‘* The 
Companion,’ which did not live long; then 
“The Tatler,” a daily literary and theatrical 
paper, which nearly killed him, as he wrote it 
all; Chat of the Week” was tried, and failed 
too. A subscription list was got up for a new. 
edition of his poems, which helped him some- * 


» obtained pecuniary assistance from 
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what. Then he wrote for ‘‘The True Sun,” 
which also died ; bext he edited wie The Monthly 
which did not survive long. ‘ The 


Reporter,” 
London Journal’ lived through two volumes, 
and then gave up the ghost; it was too lite- 
rary, too refined and recherché, for the mass of 
cheap readers; it aimed too high above their 
heads. And yet it contains some of Leigh 
Hunt's best writings, w 
the longest. Next he wrote “ 
‘Legend of Florence,” 


ch will perhaps live 
Capiain Sword 
and Captain Pen,” the 
{a play,) and several other plays not yet 
printed. All this mass of literary work barely 
enabled him te live, eked out though it was 
by frequent writings in the Reviews. The 
“ Legend of Florence” was his most profitable 
work, bringing bim in about two hundred 
pounds; and perhaps, too, it helped him to 
his pension. [le had, before this, on two 
occasions received two hundyed pounds from 
the Royal Bounty Fund, to enable him to live 
His more recent werks were ** The Palfrey,” 
+ Imagination and Fancy,” ** Wit and Humor,” 
+ Staries from the Italian Poets,’’ the “Jar of 
Honey,” the *‘ Book for a Corner,” and ‘* The 
Town.” Several of these originally appeared 
as contributions to the magazines and news- 
papers His book entitled ‘* Lord Byron and his 
Contemporaries’ was published many years ago, 
and it was oue that its author himself wished 
to be forgotten, and we say no more of it here. 

Notwithstanding the life of ill-health, and of 
difficulty, which Leigh Hunt led, it may be 
pronounced on the whole to have been a happy 
life. It is the beart that makes life sweet, not 
the purse,—it is pure and happy thoughts, » 
well-stored mind, and a genial nature, full of 
sympathy for human kind. In all these re- 
spects, a happy lot has been Leigh Hunt's, 
though wealth has been denied him. There 
are few men who coull say, like him, tewards 
the close of life: ‘* lam not aware that I have 
a single enemy, and [ accept the fortunes, 
good and bad, which have occurred to me, 
with the same disposition to believe them the 
best that could have happened, whether for the 
correction of what was wrong in me, or for the 
improvement of what was right. I have never 
lost cheerfulness of mind or opinion. What 
evils there are, [ find to be, for the most part, 
relieved with many consolations; some I find 
to be necessary to the requisite amount of 
good; and every one of them I find come to 
a termination, for either they are cured and 
live, or are killed and die; and in the latter 
case I see no evidence to prove that a litte 


finger of them aches any more.” 
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Our Hew 


BY D. L. T. 

You have all heard of Uncle John, I suy 
nose, for everybody knew him, and if he were 
really uncle to half the youngsters that called 
1m uncle, he must have had a numerous pro- 
geny of nephews and nieces. Be that as it 

uy, he was called Uncle John by everybody, 
wd with all, was one of the most genial, kind- 
earted and loving old uncles that ever was. 

Many years ago he had removed from old 
Virginia to the Great West, and at the time of 

sich we write was residing near his relatives, 
vho had all long previously preceded him to 

e West, ot 


le counties of the thriving State of Ohio. 


in one the most romantic and 
Whether he was descended from the * F. F. 
s” or not I do not know, but presume he was 
elf and all his ancestors in Virginia 


is I 


was against 


t, as him 


rere of the Quaker professi should 


on, or, 


ve said, persuasion: and as it 


r « principles to hold slaves, it is probable 
would not be recognized by the Virginia 
v alry as descended from “the / rst familtes. 
\uflice it, however, to say, that he was blessed 
th abundant means, and though surrounded 
numerous relatives in Ohio he preferred 
ving on his own farm, and spent his time in 
s general superintendence and in such active 
cial duties as he felt devolved upon him to 
recute, 
We have said Uncle John was of the ‘ Qua- 
persuasion,’’ but by this we by no means 
itend to indicate that he was a very reserved, 
When 


young man, as we have been told, he was at 


sect-bound, or solemn-faced Christian. 


1¢ head of all the fun-going parties in the 
uker neighborhood, and constitutionally was 
‘full of jokes and fun as a young colt is of 
lic. Often have we listened to his narratives 
{tricks played off on all sorts of people; and 
» the day of his death it was impossible for him 
forego a prank or joke at anybody's ex- 
nse, Whenever the opportunity oecurred. 
had me irried. Whether 


had been jilted in his young day 


Jobn ver m 


5 by some 
tty Quakeress, or whether it was his love of 
in had deprived him of the possibility of 


‘suming a serious habit long enough ‘to 
nsae 
I 


en he broke up his establishment in Virginia 


so serious a question, I do not know, but 


)remove out West, I know that he provided 
imply for his old housekeeper, who had pre- 


sided over his establishment ever since his 


parents’ death. As her relatives all lived in 


Virginia she declined removing with him to? 


es 


SEW 


ING MACHINE. 


at it 
live 


Ohio, as indeed hat time it was not ex- 


pected he would otherwise than with some 


of his relatives, already settled in the vicinity 


of his new purchases. 
But he early discovered 


this would not be to 
and he 


one of his own farms. 


him a pleasant mode of living, soon 


took up his residence on 


Soon thereafter he learned of the death of a 


ster, whose family had settled in the 
had 


1 
iow 


widowed si 


new State This sister left to 


his e¢ > nl i little fel ot ten 


Jolin started imme- 


to his family and 


manage the ¢ lue soon 


} 


boarding 


thereafter p! iced 


where 1 to reside until his 


} 
sional 
sometime 


establishm — ghteen he 


ya fi ge in the West to 


S ne oO 
urishing col 


ec eaucation, 


the close of the winter of 1854 


ohn received an unusually singular 


letter from his nephew, who was expected to 


graduate at the close of the “ present session,” 
inviting Uncle John by all means to attend the 
take 


but the odd part of the 


commencement exercises, which would 


place in a few weeks; 


consult his uncle 
respecting his future plans and 


letter was that he wished to 
prospects, and 
added, that he had procured a splendid sewing 
machine, which he designed presenting to Uncle 
John’s establishment; and if it was thought 
for 


without intermission to his professional studies, 


best upon consultation him to proc eed 


he would send home the machine by Uncle 
John when when he came to the commence- 


ment. 


“What int iame of common said 


sense,” 


Unele John, letter, ‘can 


Will 


the wi 


after perusing the 


want with a sewing machine? or what in 


ld does he suppose we can need such a 
led 


he hasn't yet 


new-fang invention in my house; besides 


got rid, it seems, of his hankering 


after the law. I would almost as soon consent 
to send him toa divinity college, as preachers, 


of 


scholastic rules, are about as useless as law- 


in my opinion, made after the fashion 


yers. Haven't I enough for us all, to say 
nothing about his own estate, which by this 
be no inconsiderable matter; and 


time must 


what's the use in the fellow’s studying law or 
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trafficking in sewing machines ? I verily believe 


too much learning has made the fellow mad, . 


and the sooner I get him home and on the 
farm, engaged in active, wholesome, useful 
business, the better. This all comes of sending 
him to college, but I'll fix him. Ill get that 
law out of his head before six months, or my 
name is not Uncle John.” 

Thus reasoned Uncle John after perusing 
Will’s last letter, and on the appointed day he 
repaired by railroad and stage to the beautiful 
town of O -—, to witness the 
ment exercises of its celebrated university. 


commence- 


Stopping at the principal hotel, Uncle John 
dispatched a note to his nephew, informing 
him of his arrival, and requesting a business 
interview at his earliest leasure. Will repaired 
at once to his uncle, and was fondly greeted by 
his loving relative. 

It was finally agreed between them that for 
the present the law should be given up, and 
Will was to return home and take charge of 
the farming establishment of his uncle for 
twelve months, and if, after that he was still 
determined to study a profession, Uncle John 
was to make no further opposition. 

This question settled, the exercises over, 
bills all paid, and they were to return at once 


to the farm, which would be in three or four 


days after Uncle John’s arrival. 
At the close of the exercises, Will insisted 
on Uncle John’s spending the last evening with 


him at his boarding house, when he promised ‘ 


to show his uncle his new sewing machine. 

“By the way, Will, what in the name of 
thunder,” a favorite expression of Uncle John’s, 
‘*do we want with this new-fangled machine ?” 

“Oh, it is a perfect beauty,” replied Will, 
‘‘and will be wonderfully useful and con- 
venient. Everybody about here that is able to 
afford it has one, and I thought it would be so 
handy, I could not resist the inclination to get 
one for us; besides it makes no noise, or if 
any, a very musical one, and indeed I would 
not be without it for the world, and you'll say 
so too, if 1am not mistaken, when you see for 
yourself its wonderful properties.” 

In due time Uncle John was escorted by his 
nephew to a beautiful cottage in the outskirts 
of the village where, Will informed him he had 
been boarding for the past three months. 


“T got disgusted,” said Will, “‘at the fare > 
at our old boarding house, and commenced 5 


keeping bachelor’s hall at the beginning of the 


session, but I soon got tired of that dry mode of ? 


living and sought my present boarding house, 
which is kept by a very nice lady, and is a 
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’ thousand times more pleasant than the crowded 
old establishment you placed me in three yeasr 
ago.”’ 

At supper Uncle John and his nephew sat 
down to a plain but tastily arranged table, se: 
out for only three, and which was presided 
over by a beautiful and interesting lady in the 
prime of life, and whom Will had introduced 
as his landlady, Mrs. Anna. Their conversa- 
tion was of a general character, enlivened by 
the jokes and odd sayings of Uncle John, who 
was wonderfully taken, for an old Quaker, wit! 
the quiet dignity and grace of Will’s landlady, 
thanking her for her kind regards for his 
young relative, and commending him for his 
tact and judgment in securing 80 pleasant 
quiet and eligible a home. 
ved, Will and his uncle 
Pp irl 
and things at 


After tea was ren 


were seated in the or, talking over the 


progress of matters the old 
broached the 
Will retired 


for a moment, and shortly returned with word 


homestead, when uncle John 


subject of the sewing machine. 


that his landlady would be in directly and ex- 
hibit its 
Soon thereafter the lady entered and took s 


wonderful perfection and powers 


seat by the fire, but Uncle John somehow was 
the 


confident it was not lady of the supper 
table. ‘‘She must be a daughter just returned 
¢ from a visit. This one cannot be over sixteen 
or eighteen years at farthest, and her mother 
Bu 


has Will forgot all bis politeness not to intro- 


must be thirty-five or forty at the least. 
duce us. This all comes of sending him to 
college. I was afear'd it would spoil him, or 
perhaps he thinks it not worth while to be so 
This fel- 


low boarder, then, was the loadstone doubtless 


formal with an old codger like me. 
that weaned him from his bachelor trials. I 
don’t wonder the rascal suddenly conceived 
keeping bachelor’s hall a dry business, com- 
pared to such a quiet, nice little snuggery as 
this, with so nice a companion for a boarder 
I don’t wonder at the change—faith I'd done 
it myself. Will’s not such a simpleton as he 
might be.”’ 

These reflections, and many more like them, 
rapidly passing through Uncle John’s mind as 


he slyly glanced at the lady, quietly sewing 
before him, were suddenly interrupted by Will's 


2 saying— 

«My dear Anna, will you show Uncle John 
his new sewing machine. He is anxious to 
¢witness its wonderful performance, having 
>merely heard of them, as none, he informs me, 
>have yet got round to the parts where he 
> resides.” 
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Uncle John stared as Anna, the young 


addressed, arose and approaching his 
naively § 1id— 
«Will has been telling you, I presume, ‘ 
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lady > these curls in a staid old lady’s cap, #ne iid 
side, some of the roses on my cheeks Ww! h a little 
extra powder Didn't I make a fir ‘king old 


vbout » lady ? 
‘Indeed you did, 














his new sewing machine 

a daughter, thought Uncle John—the voice is had almost failen In the 

e precisely her mother’s)’. It was none of my. myself; but never mi both 
foings, Uncle John,” resumed Anna «You» mother and d both 

\- eee Will was in his last session in « llege, and « at home } ¥, and t pe ips is , as 

; | was to graduate *» the female department at. Ws l 

10 the same time. So he per uaded me it W uld Uncle John w is las | word. A new 

be much nicer to keep house together the re-- and s] lendid villa the site of the old 
y mainder of the season than to be boarding homeste id \ ' forgotten all 
ils round at public houses—and with a go 1 sew-« about tl law, and | J ‘ ¢ the 
Ms nog machine which you ] «. Uncle John, is > new wing machil fi l f his 
nt 1 very econ ymical piece of fu niture, it would“ happy ! hold 

~ost no more to k houst than to board. 5 Every pleasant lay. when I knew | is 
Cie Will rented this little cery and brought me Uncle John might ! n promenading the 
the here, and calls me his little sewing ma hine -hards, climbing ove! the hills, or clamber 
old ind now we are I ‘dy to go home with you, ing among the cliff 1 | Y intie 

the Uncle John, if you think there is any room for : that skirts his la 1 always 2 
ired such an ¢ ld article f furniture in the old comy inied by 1 little Will, still j nger 
ord use as a loving littl to a good old® Anna his ever |} t and almost insepal ible 

ex incle.”’ Saying which he gracefully bent - com] ns 
ers her head and imprinted a loving kiss on Uncle i Wayne, Ind 
ok 8 John’s cheek, and as his eyes were fast filling 

was with moisture, she burst out in a ringing 2ee>— . 
pper laugh, saying— P 2 ae , = ms 
rned «This is so funny but Will pl anned it all, A Valarning +ncident. 
cteen Uncle John, to retaliate for what he says was ia lets 
other an unmerciful joke you once played upon him. ; RY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

Bu Uncle John’s eyes, during this unexpected I do not like to dwell : sad subjects. It 
intro- and funny speech, had been opening wider and is not pleasant for ! 1d I doubt if it is 
im to vider. The whole thing had burst upon him ‘ profitable to d that is, to f , habit of 
im, oF without the least preconcepti n, until the warm © mind of : lecting what 1s re from the clr- 
be #0 kiss on his overflowing chet k aroused him to>cumstances arou d us, and keeping it before 
is fel- himself, and brushing away 4 tear, he burst the n ental vision. But t the sad 
btless ut with— realities of life hrust tl elves before 
ils. | “You confounded young scat ip! Vu be us. and shut from our view t I ful pie- 
ceived even with you yet, | ‘fore youre six months’tures our faney 15 > f 1 of weaving und 
., com- der: but in consideration of this beautiful, . wl ich are pleasanter ¢ ‘ mplate than 
ery as and musical, and econom il, and useful, and every day’s report « f : W - and misery 
yarder convenient piece of household furniture, I will - about us. 

d done forgive you this ime; an Lif it proves, as lam To-day, a 82 ldenit w Y forced upon 

n as he half inclined to think it will. as useful and> me, but haps it is wholesome to look at it. 
agreeable as my present impressi yns induce \I must go back a | to make it clear. 

e them, me to believe, if there is not room in the old Ten years since I met in a neighboring 

mind a+ house we will build a new one, and as you,State a gel lemal rmed Marcy, who was 

sewing think, you young seapegt ace! you ‘ could not< then about thirty-five years of age. He was a 

doing a flourishing business 


y Will’ possibly do without i 
we'll take it with us to-morrow, and n 

le John piness and the blessings of your old ut 
sious to attend you both as long j 
having [MB live. But, by the way, Will, 
rms me, f your mother-in-law, who preside: 





oe 


here he supper table ? 


“Oh uncle,” said Anna, * I just covered up 


t for the work 


long as you both 
what has become This was, for him, 


1,” why, merchant, and 
in life, I learned, 





ny hap-¢ He was not matric 1. ; 
icle ever >that he had wooed and won a beautiful girl, 


shall® but death had sn itched her from him. 
or later 


1 at the) which, it is said, all must pass sooner 


the ‘heart's ordeal,” 


He recovered from it and was happy again. 


I think I never saw @ person who seemed to 
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have greater enjoyment of life than he. If 
there were any regrets for what he had lost, 
they were deep down in his heart, and did not 
often trouble the surface. Why should he not 
be happy Young—younger than his years— 
no one would have taken him to be over 
twenty-five, or twenty-eight at most—healthy ; 
a perfect model of health and vigor. Of per- 
son and manners so agreeable that he was ac- 
ceptable everywhere, enjoying and conferring 
enjoyment in social life. Prosperous in his 
worldly affairs—rapidly accumulating wealth. 
Why should he not have gone on enjoying to 
the end of his days? Reaping enjoyment from 


even the sense of existence in his perfectly 





healthy body. Tasting higher pleasures by 
means of his clear and well-stored mind. Who 
80 pl eged as he? 
Yesterday, visiting in a neighboring village, 
1y hostess said— 
‘Mrs. Congden, our next neighbor, has just 


had a brother brought home to her who seems 
to be in the last stage of consumption. His 
name is William Marcy. He is from the West. 
Perhaps you have heard of him.” 

I started. ‘William Marcy! Is it possible! 
| knew him. What could have brought con- 
aumption to him. Health seemed to have set 
its seal upon him.” 

1 went with my friend to call upon him. I 
could see no traces except in the high and 
noble forehead, of the William Marcy of ten 
years ago. There he lay, looking so weak and 
pitiful, propped up in an invalid’s chair. His 
abundant hair thinned to baldness. Great 
dark hollows in his cheeks, where the roses of 
health bad bloomed. His eyes, that had so 


sparkled with life and intelligence, hollow and 


dim. His full rich voice, weak and querulous. 


Ilia form, so clothed with strength, and grace, 
and beauty, a meagre skeleton, now, bowed and 
wasted. 

Why is this ?” Ithonght, as I took his thin, 


weak hand. Was it inevitable? Who gave 

1 promise of health and long life as he, of 
’ » of happiness? Is it true, as a writer 
says, that ‘“‘we are all failures.’’ Need it be 
80 


The answer came to me in some words I 
read some years ago, that made an impression 
on my mind. 

“To all, life might be freedom, progress, 


success. To most, it is bondage, failure, de- 


feat 

Why is itso? It is because we do not know 
how to live. We do not even know the simple 
rules that pertain to bodily health, which lies 
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at the foundation of happiness and success, 
The man before me, I learned from his sister, 
had failed for want of this knowledge. Had 


h gradually, but as surely, 


undermined his hea 
av if he had taken every day for years a sinall 
quantity of poison—sapping its foundation. 
She had visited him five years before, and 
warned him, but he heeded her not. He em- 
ployed the day in business, confining himself to 
a close counting-room The nights, till a late 
hour, he fave to reading or some amusement, 
going to the houses of his friends, or receiving 
them at his bachelor lodgings. Wine, late 
suppers, were freely indulged in, and he 
went feverish and excited to bed. Worse, he 
was inthe habit, in winter, of sleeping in a 
close, heated room, arranging it so that the 
fire was kept up all night This was his idea 
of luxury with regard to this matter. Was it 
any wonder that his health failed, 


I could not shut out a train of sad reflec 
tions, called up by the sight of this wre 
manhood, made sadder still when 1 thought of 
the happiness he had lost, when his sister 
told me he was eng iged in marriage & year 
since to a worthy and beautiful woman. Are 
not these things frequent, without exciling our 
special wonder? I looked round among my 
friends and acquaintances, and I saw how many 
were failing, how many had failed, from want 
of proper knowledge of the conditions of 
health. Is it not criminal, I thought, to be so 
blind and ignorant, when the means of know- 
ledge are SO easy, 80 cheap. Men will barter 
their health for money, or a little uncertain 
present pleasure, and then they would give all 


they possess to gain back a moiety of it again. 
~oeoe 


Tue Most Decranen.—lIf we wish to know 
who is the most degraded and the most 





wretched of human beings, look for a person 
who has practiced a vice so long that he curses 
it and yet clings to it; that he pursues it 


} ut law of his nature 


because he feels a 


driving him on towards it, but reaching it, 
knows that it will enaw his heart, and make 
him roll himself in the dust at his feet. Be 
ware of vicious and impure habits in youth, 
or you will be in great danger of coming to 


this. 


A man, says Emerson, feels relieved and gay 
when he has put his heart into his work, and 
done his best; but what he has said or done 
otherwise, shall give him no peace. 








(now 


most 


rsor 


1 gay 
and 


done 


MAGGIE—OU 


Atlaggie. 


To our household came a treasare 
Bright and perfect as the day; 
Oh, our love was without measure, 


For that little form of clay. 


} } } 


llow we loved the little ¢ mer, 
And IT never may forget 
Our sweet blossom of the summer, 


Darling little Marguerette. 


Many a fond, sweet dream I cherished, 
llow tegether we would roa 


Gazing on each flower and strean 


Thought I of my bat ster, 
Lying ‘neath the orchard trees 
Heeding not th 


\ 
Or tbe murmurs « 


Books and play, and songs of birdies, 
Tiny boat with sou 
Brought to me a greater pleasure 


Phan I ever felt before. 


Of I press 
Kissed the lips rosy hue, 


Yet no answering ray would linger 


In her eyes of clearest blue, 


Do you wonder that I loved her, 
With a love so deep and wild 
I wkhin our mountain cottage 
Had grown up a lonely child. 
But the tidings—fearful tidings— 
Came with heart-frought woe to me; 
Little Maggie, darling Maggie, 


Sister Maggie, may not see. 


So she walked in utter darkness, 


Yet within, ber spirit’s light 
Filled with joy my blessed sister, 


Made her life with love seem bright. 


I was eyes and strength unto her, 


She was inner light to me, 


Oftentimes she talked of heaven 
And the beauties she could see, 
But I wept to t k the angels 


Drew my sister, way 


Oh! [could not keep from weeping 
For I felt we soon must part, 
And the knowledge of that parting 


Almost broke my childish heart. 


Gazing on the hectic flushings 
Mounting o’er her brow and cheek ; 
Ov ber slender fragile figure 


Still so patient and so weak,— 


I love-like « so sightless 
{ ping j her sle ler hands; 
] rf t est death angel 
u t lden banda. 
Ther the her arms around me, 
Bes irbest ve 
Vi vy ! ster bears thee, 
| } 
i \ pee wma ADULTE 
“ay rel t irth’s beauty, 
~ vy flower ng vines 
Grand | tree ' la hing waters, 
lo drink in t ! r time. 
\ } haw 
1 irs 
y . + 7 
1 ed 
ae " 
i i 
low I'v ! i e your featur 
I I i me 
W n hea eyes ar pen 
To look you ter mine 
! ‘ y autumn 
W } were n and ep: 
V aut I iV were ta .. 
I Ma isleey 
0 the heavy shadows floated 
Dark and drearils rn 
\ Ma y i Marg 
Resteth where tl nd may see. 
I 1KVILLE, Iowa 
-~“<7coee 
> — 
 Gdlorld 
Out in the Gdlorld. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 
CHAPTER XI 
“T saw you l friend Madeline on the 
street to-day The spe iker raised his eyes 
from a bool He was a v7) r man, 
with hard lips, and g y, d ntented eyes 
The tor In wit 1 th I mark was ered, 
exp l kind fee It wa pl n, that 
I { na lid t stand hig in his 
, 

1 W wi ewing 
ih i i i to hin f, anil 
t wife wh owl t I oO erself 
There was n his f is he spoke 

l ) 1 hers, as trered he mple 


‘¢ Yes,” said the husban § ain ind she 


like a crazy woman.” There was 


pleasure in his voice. 


‘Crazy, M Lawrence!" The larg 


eyes, gentle and tender, yet slight! 





} : } lif } ] } 
ry pensive shadows, lifted themselves quickly. 
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‘‘ Crazy, or something else. She was driving 


along like a frightened bird.” 
l ’ said Mrs. Lawrence. 

‘Yes. All alone. I looked straight into 
her face, but she didn’t notice me. In fact, | 


don’t think she sawanything. There's trouble 





in her wigwam, I imagine. Why not? Jealousy 
mn the one hand and free love on the other are 
by no means favorable to domestic peace.” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Lawrence, you are unjust 

Madeline!” said the wife, in earnest depre- 

ation. ‘*She may be gay and thoughtless 
fond of admiration and society—but I will 
stake my life on her purity.” 

Mr. Lawrence shrugged his shoulders, and 
looked his doubts. 

‘How did she appear?’’ asked Mrs. Law- 
rence, returning to the fact mentioned by he 
h isl il l. 

Flurried, for one thing. Pale as a ghost 
for another. Half frightened into the bargain. 





There’s something wrong, 1 can tell you, 
| 
vs ‘ 


‘What time was it?” 

‘* A little before dark. Iwasnear the South 
Ferry, and she had, to all appearance, just 
come over from Brooklyn. The thought struck 
me that she might have called here.” 

‘Ono. She wasn’t here,” said Mrs. Law- 
rence. ‘‘And you say she was pale and 
agitated ?”’ 

‘Frightened is the true word,” answered 
Mr. Lawrence. 

‘‘What can it mean?’’ Mrs. Lawrence spoke 
in a troubled voice. 

‘Simply, that she’s reached the end of her 
tether, and been brought up with a shock. 
Such things are sure to occur sooner or later. 
To say the least, Madeline has been forward 

} 


and imprudent. The public don’t soon forget 


I 
« circumstance like the one that happened 
with her a year or two ago—how she flirted 
with a man-about-town, whose character was 
patent to every body, to the disgust and indig- 
nation of her husband, who resented the out- 
rage in a way that she did not soon forget.” 

‘I never believed half of that story,” said 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

‘You are less credulous than I am, Jessie. 
The fact is, to my thinking, the half was never 
told. There must be something very wrong 
between a man and his young wife, when he 
leaves her, in anger, at a large party, to make 
her way home after midnight as best she can.” 

“The hasty acts of a jealous husband should 
never be held as conclusive against his wife,” 


answered Mrs. Lawrence. ‘Jealousy has > 


rape 


.' 
.- 


pm 










been blind and cruel from the beginning. | 
know Madeline better than all of you who are 
<0 ready to take up an evil report against her 
She is a creature of impulse—strong-willed, 
and wrong-headed at times; but pure and 
true. It is not right to judge of all dis, 

sitions and temperaments by one rule. Minds 
are as different as faces. The very thin 
he 


which in one would an indecorum, in ar 


other might be as innocent as the deed of a 

artless child.”’ 
‘*T was never a believer in Madeline's art 

lessness,” said Mr. Lawrence. ‘To me, she 


isa bundle of arts and coquetries. Nothi 





} 


solid or truthful al And I’m not sur 


prised at her be in trouble. How could 


be otherwise ' 

Mrs. Lawrence under l her husband we 
enough to know, that, from a spirit of opy 
sition, if for no other reason, he would depre- 
ciate Mrs. Jansen as long as she continued the 


defence; so she kept back what it was still 





her heart to say, and ing up the sewing 


from her lap, went on with her evening's w 
Mr. Lawrence did not at the same time resume 
his book. The pleasure he had found in 
pages was not strong enough to draw 

quickly back from the pleasure of paining 
wife by denouncing her friend—a recreatio: 
indulged in by a great many husbands—s 
after a brief silence he went on, speaking wit! 
a virtuous indignation of manner, that did not 
deceive his wife. He had a pique agains 
Madeline, and disliked her in consequence 

the more, because Mrs. Lawrence would n 

turn against her. 

“The fact is,” said he, warming to | 





pleasant work, *‘ Madeline has taken to bad 
company.” 

His wife dropped her needle hand with 
start. A painful expression swept over hi 
face. 

‘“What is your authority for saying this 
she demanded, a low thrill of indignation i: 
her tones. 

‘*Common report,” answered Mr. Lawrence 
coolly. 

‘“*What do you mean by common report? 
have heard nothing like this against her.” 

‘“*Men who are about every day hear mor 
than women who stay at home,” said Mr 
Lawrence, ‘‘There is a great deal of har 
talk against Mrs. Jansen, and the people wit! 
whom she keeps company. They have a free 
love association at Mrs. Woodbine’s; so the 
story goes.” 


C 


“JT don’t like Mrs. Woodbine,” said Mrs 
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5! Lawrence, ‘‘and I’ve told Madeline, often, ‘You must not see this woman 
” that she was neither a sincere friend, nor a ‘‘Why not?’ calmly asked his wife, who 


cafe adviser. But this talk about free love is: had already laid aside her work. 


and Mr. Lawrence really enjoyed | wife ex-° here to-night. 1 Mr. Law 


ier ; ; é 

sitement. So he answered ‘Not sa \ t iy mind,’’ was firmly 

— ‘Very far from being a lie, let me tell you, answ 1 “You vy that I am no summei 
hg Jessie. I believe every word of the story. It's { I—that when I have faith it 1 eas 


Pes iking a stir in the city. In last Sunday's shaker My 1 feiend must be in s 
A Mercury, there was an article on the subject‘ trou ia ld it com | way 
yointed that several individuals were r¢ y fy } , N \ \ ' it this 
" red, and their names bandied from lip t late | * 0 | : her. She 
ent ‘A bright, d ishing y ing b uty, Wi 4¢ can d . } ind I m ch 
f isband would do well to look after her a little vod 7 


sur } } 1 } 


tor Lose eo ti nr ‘le re ads yidaently Ar l : ne . . Fe } } isband 


iw , in painfulastonishment. **Aw an’sré e strer will when s ted from 
Py m is too sacred athing to be trifled wit 

, “s ‘And, therefore,”’ said he, ‘‘a pure womar ‘Why. Mad What has happened ? 
dan will not associate with the impure, lest an evil Mrs. Lawren : 1 the pa vurriedly, 





f her We judge of people by and stood face t face with inhappy 


e company th y kee] Birds of a feather friend. \ faint vile tried, f i i int, to 


jock together. Similar things attract; dis-< form itself on Madelit lips. st itself 





similar things re} If Madeline were really amid lines of suffering An effort to speak 


pure being you imagine her to be, she: followed, but only mute sig were visible 
would keep company only with the pure; the> Her face was pale and pinched, 1 the face of 


ict that she does not, is evidence against her,» one who had been 


: snd I accept it as conclusive. Dut, wron ‘What has happened, dea Mrs. Law 


ways always end in trouble to those who walk rence repeated saation a tenderer 
a: herein, and she is finding this out. & had» vy is she held rhtly her end’s hand. 
iy . 


s flare Up with her husband, probabl; yme¢ ‘* Have you b A new thought came, 
ind friend has informed him, no doubt, that in explanation of this untimely visit and the 


p s wife is the dashing young beauty referred « strat appearance of Madelin She had 





)in the Mercury. People, you 
ave kind friends ready to tell them the latest and gone away m home without being ob- 


ud news.”’ served The thought thrilled her with a feel- 





{ servant opened the door, and said ng of alarm. 
There’s a lady down stairs, ma'am.” ‘*Have you been sick?” he asked the 

‘Who is it?”’ enquired Mrs. Lawrence ' ion again 

“T think she said Mrs. Jankin, or M ‘“‘T am sick—sick O yes, I am sick, 


Janton. I asked her over again, but she s} sd ’ sobbed out Mrs. Jansen, her eye 


I 5 . * , . + . 
#0 low that I can’t be certain. flooding with tears; and she bent down her 
i , . . 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence turned, with a slight: face and hid it on the bosom of her friend, 
start, and looked at each other. W drew an a tightly around her. She 
ence : so Ain 


‘‘Don’t see her,” said the husband, in an‘ was trembling ! a frightened child. As 





ndertone. ue eheed, shainking down. 2 





Mrs. Jansen, perhaps?’ M Lawren Lawrence } ived the tren of her body 


spoke to the servant. rrowing | ut the same ti nh d the 


Mr ‘Yes, ma’am, I guess that was it,’’ replied» weight incr , that she had to bra 
1e girl, he If to its support. 


‘Say that I will be down in a moment ‘* Madeline! she said, anxious! Bu 





‘Jessie!’ Mr. Lawrence uttered his wife's © th was no reply ‘*Madelinel”’ she re- 


tre 7 s 
, IT - > : . 222 4} ~} y 
name in authoritative remonstrance; but s peated. Even while the name parted her lips 
lid not recall her words. The servant went\she was grasping her poor friend tightly to 





ul mt. As she closed the door, Mr. Lawrence ?keep her from falling to the floor. Drawing 
Mrs . ears 
said, speaking resolutely — ‘her to a sofa, she laid her down, and as hor 
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head fell back upon one of the cushions, Mrs. 
Lawrence saw that she had fainted. 





CHAPTER XII. 
‘She has thought better of this,” said Carl 


Jansen to himself, as he walked homeward at 


evening. But, he did not feel the confidence 





his words expressed. A dead weight was 
lying on his heart. Might not all this be a 
terrible dream? Oh, that he could awake! 
A desolate silence appeared to reign through the 
house as he entered. The air had a real or 
imaginary chilliness, that sent a shudder along 
his nerves. 

No, she had not thought better of this 
Carl did not yet clearly understand his wite’s 
character. ‘1 shall find her at home,” he 
had said to himself, many times, during that 


troubled afternoon. But, he did not find her 


at home. All was as he had left it at dinner 
time. Not a chair had been moved in the 
sitting-room, not a book taken from its place 
in the library, not a curtain drawn in their 


} 


Not the slightest change in the 


gs since he went away. 


chamber. 





strict order of thi 
How dreary it was! He asked no questions 
of the servants, and they, reading pain and 
mystery in his face, did not venture to ques- 
tion. But, they understood that something 
was wrong between him and his wife. 

At the tea table, fronting him, Jansen saw, 
in the space vacant to material vision, that 
fixed, stony image which had been present to 
him all day, and in all places—his wife as he 
had left her in the morning. Eating was only 
a pretence. After taking a cup of tea, he went 
up stairs. What next? Should he go out, or 
remain at home? As to answering his wife's 
letter, or in any way communicating with her 
that was not in all his thoughts. Pride, anda 
spirit of dogged adherence to any accepted 
line of conduct, prevented this. He did not 
even remember the place at which she had 
said a letter would reach her. Suffer what 
he might in this contest, from one purpose 


Jansen did not waver for an instant. He 








would not pursue his fugitive wife—would offer 
no persuasions to return—would remain silent 
and passive. He had done nothing to provoke 
the step she had taken—so he talked with 
himself—and, therefore, he had no apologies 
or concessions to offer. In her communica- 
tion, she had dictated terms—that was his 
reading of her letter—and he would listen to 
no dictation from a woman, even if she were 
his wife. To yield in anything, was to yield 
all. This was her desperate venture for the 
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supremacy; but she would find herself n 
taken in his character—her venture would f,; 
‘If I say ‘come back, 
this touching sentence in his wife’s letter; } 
he did not feel its true meaning. “No, 
spoke out sternly, ** 1 will not say come ba 


Carl remember: 


I might as well yield everything; become ; 


appendage to my wife, instead of her head 
husband. No—n 
, 


my duty. On the nature of things, on legalit 


1 do not thus understa: 


on religion, I set my feet, and there | » 
stand. If Madeline ignores all these, 
makes a desperate effort to drive me ir 
ignoring them, she will find, to her cost, t 
I am not a willow wand that she can bend 
she pleases, but a sturdy oak, defiant of 
little strength.” 

So he fortified himself in his*position 
did not believe that Madeline could, or wou 
hold out for any great length of time. He 
thought it more than probable, that, ere be 
time, she would return home, humbled and r 
pentant. She was subject to sudden 
strong revulsions of feeling—was impuls 
and acted often under the first inspiration 
an impulse. She had so acted on going away 
and a change of feeling would bring her h 
again. 

Madeline did not rm 
] 


The hours passed, but 
turn. Jansen found himself deceived. |! 
did not grow softer, but harder, as the time 
wore on, and it became more and more clearly 
evident, that Madeline would not be home tha 
night. 

Ten o'clock had been rung out by the time 
piece on the mantel | Jansen was stiting, 
crouched ina large « air—the image 
calm repose without, but all agitation within- 
when he heard the street door bell. He did 
not stir, but listened intently. A servant 
passed along the hall. As she opened t 
door, he held his breathe. A voice. Not s 
woman’s voice! [Ile felt a chill of disappoint 
ment. A man had entered, and the servan 
had shown him into the parlor. 

‘‘A gentleman wishes to see you, sir. M) 


Lawrence.” 


+11 ’ 


‘“*Very well. I will be down.’ 

The servant retired 

‘Mr. Lawrence 
hour?” said Jansen ‘It’s rather strange! 


What can he want, at this 


His thought went, naturally, to his wife, and 
connected her with the visit. Mrs. Lawrence 
was an old friend of Madeline’s. After per- 
plexing himself for a little while as to the in- 
port of this visit, Jansen went to the parlor 





Carefully schooling his exterior, he met Mr 


co! 


rence 
his w 

“TD 
Lawr 





ill 


Lawrence with a quiet courtesy, that com 


pletely hid his real state of mind. 
the 


For a 


moments, two men looked inquiringly 


each other. In surprise t 


] Jansen’s manner, $ to whic] wered, ‘Is she?’ as ¢ 
Mr. Lawrence at first th ight the absence of< I had ltl st vial « 
his wife unknown to him. Hed nnoyed ‘p 
‘Mrs. Jansen is at n y house he sa I to ¢ no ( ! [ aske I 
coming at once to the purport of his visit. said, cur N My next w 
There followed no start—no look of sur Good ey I V h he replie 
prise—no marked change of any kind. ev g il LWway Nov 
“Is she?” The coldness of ice—the in-< bea \ vi ty 1 wife be 
lifference of manner—chilled Mr. Lawrence LW I I er hus} 
He moved back a step or tw Jansen did not‘ acts tor She has | 
ask him to resume the seat from which he‘ own y ) l « fd 
had arisen loesn't I iL Dee 
Do you wish to comm te with her Phere I J é 
asked Mr. Lawrence. utts f first thought <1 ‘ ] ha 
that came into his mind I {) i a s 
“No, sir!” Jansen shook his head. and: - 
shut his mouth closely. His voice and mier Mr I I ply. 
were icy lroy i i 1 those of 
‘Good evening!” said Mr. Lawren bow ] wl th 
ing stiffly, and retiring t irds the door. f ' I is | 
“Good evening,” returned Jans *n, not re } S 
laxing a feature, or softer r his tones stunned l 
“The next time I go on a fool's errand,” so I \ t vile, wicked w 
Mr. Lawrence spoke with himself as he shut») Mr. Law 1 1 iIndignati 
the door behind him, «I'll be a greater fi Mrs. La her hea 
than lam now. I might have know n how it I t Saint in ye 
was! He’s turned her out of doors for vicious 5 if 
conduct; and I’m served right for meddling in M [ G. & eye 
e matter. All Jessie’s geese are swans. > w ( selves from the 
She'll k ep to her fa 1 In this y in atte we § i n his face 
er vileness is known to the world But {nd S (hat passed betw 
she shall not harbor in my hou I’m resolved > and M said 
nthat. The air that my wife hy ithes shall And wasn t er 
not be P lluted by one like he Fa igh! ] t Ww l l l him sa 
mad with myself! What will Jan en think I lmayr ! nee V 
He'll put my wife on a } with this woma I » infer good,” s 
Their names will be spoken togethe: Lawre 
This thought chafed him s] irply He knew ‘And { > your | 
how pure und true his wife was and he could < ¢] pl ant t } . 
not bear that her good name sh Id be sullied ir e, it to infer ev 
by a slanderous breath And so it ] i 
‘I'll settle this matter!’ So he continued 5 liev« In { xd or ey 
talking with himself as he hurried homeward, ‘(line cann But, ey l w 
gathering hardness by the way. ‘Sick or? credit ag bser 


well, in the morning she goes from my house 


HE WORLD. 


. “Ve 


few ‘What did he ay?” 


at ‘I told him that his wife was at 


Jessie must stand aside I will not be argued < Jessie! ( y | has long beer 
With, persuaded, nor set at naught. So vile a-her, and noy I isband has turt 
woman shall not poison the aim Ss] here of my > from his ] : W ore do you war 
home.’? ‘* Report no proof, Mr. Lawrence. 


‘I knew just how it was!” said Mr. Law--h 


rence, angrily, on getting home and meeting‘ husbat we your inference. 

his wife. may have left ] of her own free will 
“Did you see Mr. Jansen %’ asked Mrs. probably, in a state of partial derang: 

Lawrence, her voice choking a little. which he did ; perceive, and, therefo 


er having bee rned out 


of doors by 


oro 
aid 
ince 
u wish 


iba 
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remains blind and angry. I knew Madeline 
intimately, and cannot be mistaken inher. Be 
her faults and errors what they may, I do not 
believe her impure. Impulsive, strong-willed, 
.0ughtless, imprudent, if you will; all these, 
but not evil. I must have very conclusive 
proof to credit this.’ 

‘ Well, it’s no use to talk, Jessie,”’ answered 


Mr. Lawrence, in a most positive manner. 


‘S) is not going to remain in this house, 
aft »-night Bag and baggage, she must 
be off to-morrow morning. I don't want any 


of your ‘ifs,’ or ‘buts.’ lL want you to see 
that what I say comes to pass.” 

To this, Mrs. Lawrence made no reply. Her 
face was clouded and troubled. She turned 


a little aside from her husband; not looking 





acd ‘ence. He saw this, and commenced 
walking the flo ming, and threatening 
ma ficently, as weak men, who find them- 
nely iid baffling circum tances, do some- 
times This was only *‘ beating the air,” a 
he felt, and his state of turbulence in a little 
while subsided. 

Mr. Jansen sat down, after his visitor's 


hasty withdrawal, not feeling altogether satis- 
fied with what he had done. To say the least, 
he had been neither courteous nor gentle- 
manly. He remembered, that Mr. Lawrence 


» of over two miles 


lived in Brooklyn, a distan 
from his residence in New York, and that the 
evening was far gone. Something was due 
to him. He had taken no small trouble in 
giving information about his wife. Jansen’s 
love of approbation was hurt. He desired to 
stand well in the eyes of other people; to be 
always right before the world. But, he was 
not right in this—he stood self-convicted of 
an unpardonable rudeness. 

This was not the only source of dissatisfac- 
tion. He was far from being indifferent in 
regard to his wife, or what concerned her. 
Instead, he was deeply interested, his inward 
sense hearkening after her departing footsteps 
with painful eagerness. Any sound, any sign, 
any shadow of intelligence would have been 
gladly received; only pride would not let him 
show the least desire, or take a single step in 
the direction his heart was going. He need 
not have taken a step in this case—need 
acarcely have askeda question. To his thirsty 
lips a cup had been raised, and in blind self- 
will he had dashed it aside. 

‘‘Over in Brooklyn, at the house of Mr. 
Lawrence! What can she be doing there?” 


So at last the burden of thought found relief < 


in words. 


HOME 
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He remembered Mrs. Lawrence as one of 


He had liked 


and womanly bearing; 


Madeline’s early acquaintances. 
her, for her intelligen 
and had more than once regretted that in his 
wife’s absorption among more showy and 


specious friends, she had virtually dr pped 


this one. Mr. Lawrence, whom he met oe 
casionally in business, he did not like. 

What was she doing ther lie might hav 
known. The information he now so desired t 


possess, had been just within his reach—ten- 
dered, not asked—and he had put it roughly 
aside. The fact that she had ¢ ne to the house of 


Mr. Lawrence, was favorable to her in his eyes 


As he thor of 1 sense of relief came 
Mrs. Lawrence was a sensible woman—free 
from all modern fan s and transcendental 


1 advice ind £ 


isms. One fi! iwo lg 


influence might 


counsel Mad l ivise her t 
return to her h land her duty. Jansen 
grew more confident of t thought dwe 

on the fact that his wife was with this old and 
true friend. | se | 1 | Made- 
line would find no er for her per- 
versity with Mrs. Lawrence Under her better 
influence, she w l be led to see how wrong 
she was acting. i come back, humble 


and penitent; he would be vindicated. Pride, 





self-will, love of 1 und pr minance, con 
ceit of superiority—all these would remain 
untouched. Master in his own house, with not 
a prerogative y led, | ld continue to be 

The satisfa I 1 of thought like this, 
was soon marred by questions as to how his 
unmannerly repuls f Mr. Lawrence would 
effect the case. Would it not give strong 


color to any representations his wife might 
make in regard to him, and tend to draw Mrs 
Lawrence over t [here were pro- 
babilities in th y t! case that trouoied 
him. But, there y i 
was not the man t 
humiliate hit by 
assumed position. H 
Lawrence, nor go to 
the faintest sign wit] 





his narrow soul held d 
still and wait. If Madeline came back, well; 
if she ** persisted in her folly and crime,” the 
consequences to him must be accepted and 
borne. He the 





lly to his conclusions, 


n, there 


il 


not wavering for an instant. With } 
was no quick fusing of thought into determina- 
tions, that hardened rapidly, then fused quickly 
again, flowing into new forms Nothing of the 
¢kind. He had no versatility of character, 8 
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ep \ nations moved in a Madeline did not jou f f 
( ! precipitations time next morn Mrs. I 
ke n 1 r y und grew into Into ! I 1 ry l 
ng increasing importau his eyes. and weeping 
. Another thought disturbed the tranquil state Do not r vet ehe had said W 
™ which had begun to settle over his feelings brea ea ' Mr. Lawren I 
Pt Might not the utter ind nee he ud ! I I ¢C fo you a 
, fested in regard to his w have the eff é f 
ite unjust suspicions against her in the “i 31 pleased at my being | 
es of Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Might Some MM t V Mrs. Lawri i 
lead them to turn away from her, and 8 I : son , betrayed 
- ive her adrift, to float with evil tide « ) e Mad he truth I 
sastrous shore? Well 1 ' a ft ight i i 1 ft & ndded, with a 
ble him! shad s ‘ na igains 
J’ but | ig 
CHAPT “Dp t bad ri Y 
t 
Mrs. Jansen had recovered ft ver fain r y f1 is n 
while Mr. Lawrence w New York Ir Irs. I wre \ ! sed all I 
excitement o asioned aw n. Mi \M i I LLWway se \ 
wrence h d urge Lh l go S H ‘ pneyt Sur ! 
ie city, and inform M i W | | is oll 
, n in their house t ( i i 
She is not in her 1 1.’ was t) t ‘ Ye « 
pealand argument I it sh ‘ \ va 
a es iped from a & M j r i ! l l r 
a st be in terrible su n nd n ' é If th 
' This did not se 1 altog er probal A t ls < y 
ban. ind so Mr. Lawrence went over to the city. -] : 1 feel . lL] in i r 
His reception w liave seer l ng e wrong head 
" sence, Mrs. Jansen had 1 v l | ca ‘ ng heart There! there And 
7” h then came out, to lw t i r \i | ! ] 1 he nt n her ft nd’s 
on sobs and tears flashe af ra I not ul l voke a dis I 
- solute words Mrs Lay nce ied in I y . viking i for th 
; rinful silence and with br ning eyes, not. se: still for a le while longe I 
: nturing, in her friend's state f excitement 1 in half an hour: then y 
7 t ffer counsel. ? ve breal lav Ww rs 
5 “Tam a leaf, drif r Mway on stra As M Lawre s e ha 
ng rrent, Jess said Mad in » ¢ 3 ready } said “ 
"6 ss that su xded, ¥ i had told her 





I ways loved, has born he pea ‘ I dor ws 
eddy of your bh I é Ly , t } \ I n 
He es 
e 1le—a ver W lw { sSary 
. vat off again into the cur! » be ca was ans i Mre. Law her ¢ 
iny ' 
Heaven only knows whither ; r husband's 1 
Mr +1 : . ; ; 
: “We will talk of this to-morrow, dea nnet! Madeline w ntrude h I 
¢ ; : . 
- friend,” was answered so] Provid you W ’ en you 
t? t a 
= which led you hither, ¥ in ‘ but, if s it will be 
‘ re To-n t jet t ight ind a ‘ wishes ly 1 rather hav ier 
"we ; 
2 ir hastily formed pur] l nd f 1 we D 1. and P 
y is if they had not been. Slee] ) Ithiey ! nd pati | f 
an . +1 } ; . . . 
ne to mind as well as | You W sood when God gives the unity This 


- ilmer and have clearer sight in the mor: ' pportunity He has now n. A woman, 





- I will leave you now And Mrs. Lawre1 < put und tr ya ends, as f is 
; ssed Madeline tenderly. Sleep came quickly. © she n see t in blindness of hurt 
ord There was an opiate in the kiss which love elings and und ba counsel, is « ng 
f the had laid on lips and eyelids. herself away from safem ings. Ifshe f 
— VOL. XX1.—22 
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» the world without chart or compass, there 
danger of wreck and loss of everything. 
may 


be the high privilege of saving 


Thank you! Don’t say ours!” 
1 Mr. 


ed 
the 


in that 


gruffly, 

“it 
I 
and 1 
Jessie, that I don’t mean 


weakly respond Lawrence. 


‘mission’ in world, which 


] : 
} 


any 


it doesn’t lie direction ; 
you once for all, . 
ve you mixed up with any of thes 
her drift 


r business or mil 


» things. 
it 
If you stop to draw 


off, if she wants to: what is 
ie? 
into harbor every vagrant-souled woman 
breaks ya'll 


eh work on hand for a legic angels.”’ 


from her moorings have 


yi 
n of 


“If I can do, in a single instance, the work 


which angels delight, will you step in 


en me and that work ?”’ Mrs. Lawrence’s 


eyes rested upon her husband. Her voice, 


and firm, yet impressive, subdued the 


us spirit that dwelt within him She 


brave and strong before him, not in 


nal defiance, but in the strength of a right 
that illustrated her husband’s thought in 
of his prejudice and passion. 


‘You'll have it your own way, I suppose 


** Women do, 
for 
But 


answered, petful!y 
} 


nds are nothing now-a- 


ind providing—that’s ab 


y. I set my face steel 


Harbor the woman, if you 


you 
inderstand that in doing s tu se 
understand that in doing » you set 
husband at defiance. You needn't expect 


play the smiling host. Keep her out of 
, if you don’t want her insulted.” 

», warming, as confused thought came into 

Mr. te 


way 


ech again, Lawrence Iked after his 


rational when excited by 


opposing 
ences. 
- husband is 


answered Mrs. 


too much of a gentleman,” 
Lawrence, ‘to offer in 


house an insult to a suffering and 


Ipless woman,” 
on I is 


ntence 


ir. Lawrence, an impatient 
lips that his wife could not make out, turned 
off abruptly, passing through the street door, 
that felt over 
o 


which he shut with a jar was 


ise. 
Madeline had risen and taken 
b the 


Lawrence’s chamber. 


some 
Mrs. 


eakfast, two friends retired 


to 


‘You blame me, Jessie, | know.” said Mrs. 
T 


unsen; ‘*but you do not comprehend my 
As a wife and equal, I would cling to 


} 
4 


if 


Lse. 
my husband through good and evil report—in 
sickness, poverty, disgrace—under any and 


all circumtsances of outside wrong and oppres- 


that be the dw 
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} 


His } 
possible to he } 


os 


Better for us to 


sion, woul 


> 1 bind me by cords ir 


As 


remain 


ken. a slave, in confess: 
hous: 
This 
I left for 
earnest tender words, 


inferiority, innot in his 


live apart than in strife. 


issue I have made in going away. 


* } 
i} plain. 


him, writter 


letter, clea ly the case as it stan 


that letter, ar 
und 1 


ney 


between us inswers 


says return, ro back, hoping 


I shall 


joicing. ps silence, 


cross his thre 
“ Pory 
to be 
Mrs. 
forbear 
that you 
“T have n ntil 
would he 
Mrs. Janser 


‘ Touching 


ve so much ought nev 
made excitement,” 


| 


strong Sa 


\ wife should bear an 


1, before taking the stey 


longer forbearan 


a inst my sex,’ replied 


1, her eyes kindling. 
the crime 
Madeline, I hardly think that an issue in tl 


und. 


him, and should not be comp! 


against your se 


x 


The trouble is be 


tween you and 
eated with remote considerations. You cann 


determine y wisely, on genera 


principles or Everything must }t 


narrowed dow lation existing betwee 


that,”’ Mrs. Jar 
the 


ut its good or bad in- 


said 


stands alone in 


world: no aet 


fluence on » rights and happiness 


of our sex dear to every woman 
lisregarded them, leaving 

nsel Now 
the time has come when every true woman, if 
it, that so far 
i, they speak against 
»v) 


Too long hay 


the weak with or advocate. 


she does he see to as 
her aets spea| » worl 
man’s tyrann sh even though | 


be burned a 
** Madeline 
thing tells for 


ered Mrs. Lawrence, *no- 
cle ty like right indi- 
mn Not t ic 


vidual acti 


world, but 


action before the 
se and loving deeds in 
the sphere of | te life. This separation 
from your hus! should, unfortunately, 


to 


continue, will d 1 amount of harm 


our 
s 
“Harm! I 
“The deepe 
must always cx 


sex, impossi 
iderstand you,” 

woman can receive 
Others 


to 


wro a 


me from her own hand. 


cannot harm us vitally, if we are true our- 


selves. They may 


assault and annoy us— 
may wrong us externally—keep back the rights 
and privileges to which we are entitled by 


nature—but, car touch the inner life, if 


inot 


lling-place of virtue, truth and 
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“ds j ; , 1 } i 

af, purity. Your example in this act of separa->) would be slaves, and unworthy of freedom, if 
ifess . Te é 

} tion, may lead others of our sex, not well‘ this were not so. And shall woman be the 
10us ws 


based in principle, to follow in the same path, only coward in the world! The only slave 
nd so abandon their duty and harm their souls.» No. By all that is just, by all that is heroic 


he case must always be a hard one that~ by all that is right, no! 








de . 
ps a :stifies the step you are taking. Harder, a Still Mrs. Lawrence kept silent. 
= reat deal harder, Madeline, than I am satis- 6s see as I do,” said Madeline 
mg fied yours has been. Carl may have narrow her ing down from its enthusi 
: views of his marital rights, and he may be> asm. 
we self-willed and persistent in his assertion of **No; you see from one stand-point, and | 
” hese rights; all of which must chafe a woman. from another,” was replied. ‘As to whether 
yy your temperament. But, he is a virtuous») your view or mine is best, depends on the re- 
: : 1d an honorable man; and that is a great< lation of the stand-point to the object. We 
“ 4 leal. I know pure, sweet, loving women, - should never forget, that unless we change our 
pes hose husbands are brutalized sensualists, or‘ position several times, we cannot look upon al 
. en without honor. Their lot is a terrible one? sides of a question. Where momentous results 
Lo = pared with yours; but, they do not aban-) hang upon our right decision of such a ques- 
ca Pp lon their places, nor nquish their duties ti n, we sh uld determine with areat cautlor 
ecause the men they married of free choice’ >and only after many changes of our stand 
rs ive proved unworthy. The compact is, unti} point. I pray you, dear friend, to have de 
6 ; ith io part them Their feet walk in difficult liberation Take counsel of doubt, rather ul 
a ices—they have sore tribulations—but they ‘of partially enlightened reason.” 
_— e growing, daily, unto the beauty of angels ‘*What would you have me do, Jessi a 





cann . . ° 
tter for heaven Every time I meet them, I bac 


1 


k and ask my husband’s pardon 


rener , ok ‘ : 
erceive an odor of new blossoming flowers, “No 4 word on this unhappy incident 
ust | . . . ‘ 
ie promise of immortal fruitage. They have) in your lives need not pass between you. Yor 
pt wet 


t been hurt, interiorly, by their unhappy «can return and be silent. The dangerous im- 


iarriages, because they would not hurt them-/ pediment, that now stands like a mountail 


: elves. Jeware, then, my dear friend! If‘ crag between you, is pride. He will not con 

n tl ’ _ . . ; 3 sas 
. vm come, the blow will be from your own, cede anything—nor will you. Without doubt 

ad in- & ie - . ie ‘ 
: hand. he has repented sorely of his part in the strife; 

piness . ° . ° . ° ° ~ ~y 

: “T am not able to see in the light of your but pride, resting on his narrow views of 
oman , - = . ‘ : : - or 
views,’ answered Mrs. Jansen. ‘‘They in- > marriage, will not let him acknowledge his 


vaving ; ‘ . ; : , 
- lve the old notions men are so fond of preach-<error. If you quietly return, your presence 
Now 

ng about. They may be, and do, what they: in the old places will, I am sure, make his 

nan, ¥ . . 4 : . . : . 

ease; but women must be saints and angels! > heart leap with joy He may hide this plea 

far as . > 


ut, in the future, he 


w, I am human, and do not pretend to be sure; doubtless will i 





gainst 


nything else. I have human wants, human») will be very careful how he pushes you to 


ugh | , 7 : ‘ 

= ghts, human passions; and recognize the\ another extremity. All may yet be saved, 
uman right of self-protection. If I am as-- dear Madeline! Oh, let me be your counsel- 

**no , . “2 “17 . . : ' . . 

An ed, I will defend myself—if wronged, I will lor in this thing. Good will come of it, ] 

indi 


seek to right the wrong. The assailer and the: know. A step or two farther in the way you 
ng-doer shall not have immunity and en->are advancing, and all may be lost! A few 


ragement through my tame submission, ( steps retraced, and a whole life of peace may 





No, no, Jessi I am not one of your meek > be secured. Go back—go back dear Madeline 


ing less than this will be fatal to your 








nen-angels.”” Anyt} 
' Mrs. Lawrence sighed, dropped her eyes to < happiness.” 

floor, and remained silent. To argue with ‘It has ceased to be a question of happi 
Madeline, in her present temper, would, she§ ness,” replied Madeline, her voice falling int 


ecelve 


iw, only lead her into stronger states of self-?a mournful undertone. ‘That is past. The 


ther stification. A few moments passed, when ‘5 question now is, Freedom or Slavery? I mus 
) our- Irs. Jansen continued— decide for myself which will be most endur 
— “There have been martyrs to the right in>able. And I have made the decision. If my 


rights 


ges: and martyrdoms must continue so¢ husband writes to me, and says, simply, 
~d by q 


g as there is evil, and consequent wrong, in) ‘Come back,’ I will accept it, gladly, as an 


fea f . ° P a. as 
ite, world. Men set tyrants at defiance, battle evidence, that I am to live with him as an 
h and r freedom, and achieve independence. They?equal. If he does not so ask my return—will 
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not concede anything—then the die is cast. 
We stand forever apart.” 

«IT had hoped, dear friend,”’ said Mrs. Law- 
rence, with a sadness of tone she made no 
effort to conceal, ‘‘that better thoughts would 
have ruled in your mind. That you would 
have seen the duty of yielding something. Of 
going back a few steps in the wrong way so 
hastily taken.” 

‘Not hastily, Jessie,” answered Madeline. 
For months I have looked to 
I saw it approach- 


** Not in anger. 
the issue that has come. 
ing, and weighed and measured the conse- 
involved, until I their 
They are coming upon me, and | 
I bow my head 


quences understood 
magnitude. 
accept them as lesser evils. 
and stoop my shoulders to the new burdens I 
am destined to bear. They will be lighter for 
my spirit than have been those I cast aside. 
As our day may demand, so shall our strength 
be. I have faith in my power of endurance. 
I shall be equal to the destiny that awaits me. 
In suffering, the heart grows strong. Heroism 
is born of trial and pain.” 

“It is not heroism that you want,” said 
Mrs. Lawrence, in reply—‘‘I speak plainly as 
your true friend—but self-denial. Pride has 
risen in your heart, and made you blind to 
You are thinking more of freedom, as 
Of what is 


duty. 
you call it, than of a useful life. 
due to yourself, more than of what is due to 
others. You say that you love your husband; 
now, love forgets itself in desire to bless its ob- 
ject. Itdoesnot tend to separation, but conjunc- 
tion. It willforgivemuch; it will endure much; 
it will suffermuch. None are perfect here. The 
heir-loom in every life is error and evil. It is 
mine, it is yours, it is your husband's. We 


must look for inharmonious action in the con- ¢ 


tact of two lives—especially when the contact 
is so close as that between married partners. 
it is the offspring of our inherited defects. 
The worst remedy for this is antagonism, no 
matter from which side it may come. It is, in 
fact, no remedy at all; but a means of increas- 
ing the evil. If your husband has false views 
of marriage, love will enlighten him sooner 
than anger. If he vainly imagines that he is 
superior, let him discover how far above all 
self-assertion and pride of position, are self- 
control, and the patient endurance of a tempo- 
rary invasion of rights for the sake of an ulti- 
mate and higher good.” 

But Madeline shook her head in strong rejec- 
tion of all this. It was in complete opposition 
to her state of feeling; and with her, feeling 
for the most part held reason in control. 
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»she had assumed. 
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“Men,” she answered, ‘“‘are in the love of 
They domineer and 
To yield 


ruling over the weak 
exact whenever in liberty to do so. 
to them is to strengthen them. Submit to one 
set of manacles, and they immediately go « 
work to forge new ones, until the poor slave is 
bound in every limb and entirely helpless. [i 
there be not resolute opposition, everything is 
, lost.” 

It was all in vain. 
,influence her mistaken friend; who, in every 


Mrs. Lawrence could not 


argument strengthened herself in the position 
At last, with a troubled 
feeling, she gave up all attempts to influence 
her. Naturally came next the question as to 
Mrs. Jansen’s future life. 

“If your husband does not say ‘Come back, 
what then, Madeline ?” was asked. 

Mrs. Lawrence saw, by the falling of light 
out of Madeline’s countenance, that this ques- 
tion touched her closely. A sigh, half checked, 
betrayed the concern it awakened. She did 
‘not answer. 

“Tf your husband does not, of his own free 
will, make a settlement on you, I scarcely 
think the courts will compel him to do x 
Sufficient legal cause for a separation could 
hardly be shown.” 

There was a flashing of Madeline's beautifu 
brown eyes. 

‘And you think so meanly of me! 
said, half angrily, “Jessie! If 
his wife and equal, I will not touch his money 
Iam not of the sordid quality you 


"she 


I cannot be 


No—no. 
seem to imagine. I trust, that a high principle 
,governs me in all that I am doing.” 

‘*You must live.”’ 

‘‘ He that feedeth the young lions will not 


see me lack,” was bravely answered. ‘The 
world is wide. I shall find my place.” 
«What are your immediate purposes? It is 


my deep concern for you that prompts this 
question. Where are you going?” 

Again the light faded out of Mrs. Jansen’s 
countenance. 

“The heroic is all well enough, Madeline; 
but nature has yulgar needs that will not 
You must eat and drink—you 
If you cast 


brook delay. 
must have clothing, and a home. 
yourself loose from the strong arm that makes 
provision and gives protection, you must look 
Sto yourself.” 

‘*] know all that. 
S Jessie.” 
g ‘*Not all the cost, I fear. In the very firs 
Sstep you found pains and penalties not dreamed 


of.” 


I have counted the cost 
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“Why do you say that?” asked Madeline, 


ina tone of surprise. She had not spoken of 


her experience with Mrs. Windall. 

‘My husband saw you in the street yester- 
lay. It was late. Your appearance was so 
singular, that it attracted attention.” 

‘‘My appearance! What was singular about 
it?” asked Madeline, with a crimsoning face. 

“Just how you looked, he did not say. But 
the impression made on him was strong. You 
were driving along, he said, like a crazy per- 
son. I was filled with painful anxiety on 
your account. If the first steps in this new 
way you have chosen, are so environed with 
difficulties, you may well tremble at what lies 
farther in advance. Where are yougoing?!? | 
ask that question again, for that is first to be 
considered. You left your husband's house 
yesterday morning, and at nine o’clock in the 
evening came here seeking shelter for the 
night. Don’t be offended. I am coming down 


to the naked truth—calling things by their 


true names. It is best sometimes, and leaves 
no room for error. You know what befel 
luring the unhappy intervening hours. I 


fear that you had much pain, much disap- 
pointment, much humiliation crowded into 
hem. If it had not been so, you would 
scarcely have crossed the river, alone, at a 
late hour, and come to me. Oh, Madeline! 
By the memory of this first day’s painful ex- 
perience stop where you are. This is only the 
beginning of sorrows.’ 

Madeline's lips quivered. Her eyes filled 
with tears. Her friend's reference to that one 
lay’s trials restored the memory of some 
things that gave pangs like dagger thrusts. 
Ah yes! There had been disappointments 
and humiliations that touched her to the very 
quick. Life had suddenly put on new aspects, 
fearful to contemplate. 

‘Dear friend!” she said, weeping, ‘let me 
isk of you one favor. It shall not be very 

urdensome. I am in great extremity. One 
loor is shut behind me, and another has not 
yet opened. Let me stay with you just one 
week. After that, I will go my way.”’ 

How eagerly would Mrs. Lawrence have 
given her consent, if she alone were to be con 
sidered. Mrs. Jansen saw the shade that 
crept into her eyes, and noted the hesitation 
that lingered over the sentence that was to 
constitute her friend’s reply. 

‘““Q Madeline! Madeline!’ So came the 
answer. ‘If you could look into my heart— 
if you could see how it yearns over you—if 
you could know all my love, all my present 5 


anxiety on your account! Dear friend! Let 
me again entreat you to go home. There is a 
mist before your eyes—you do not see clearly ; 
you have lost your way, and every step in 
advance will carry you in the wrong direction. 
Get back, and quickly into the old, safe regions, 
where you know the landmarks; where your 
strong tower stands—where your walled gar- 
dens are safe from intruders; where enemies 
cannot find you.” 

Mrs. Lawrence was affectionate in her man- 
ner—she spoke with loving ardor. But, she 
had not answered the plain request of Made- 
line—** Let me stay just one week.” 

rhe tears dried up in the eyes of Madeline. 
Her face grew pale. With a thick huskiness 
of voice, she said— 

‘I thank you for your interest, Jessie, and 
for your well meant advice. But, it is useless 
to argue with, or persuade me. It is not with 
the past that I am struggling. The leaf that 
1 have turned my hand shall not put back 
again. It is with the present and the future 
that I have now to deal. 

She said no more. How was Mrs. Lawrence 
to reply ? If she alone were interested, door 
as well as heart would open to her friend. 
But, to grant the request of Madeline would 
give cause of anger to her husband. And she 
knew him well enough to be certain, that his 
treatment of Mrs. Jansen, under the circum- 
stances, would involve so much that was offen- 
sive, that she would not endure it for a single 
day 

‘If I alone were concerned,”’ she said, ‘‘the 
case would be different Then paused. 

‘Say no more,” quickly answered Made- 
line, the fire coming back to eyes that were 
dull an instant before. ‘It is the old inade- 
quacy—the will behind your will. Ah well! 

] 


Don't look sad about it, Jessie. I understand 





Something in the manner of Mrs. Jansen, 
touched a sensitive place in the feelings of 
Mrs. Lawrence. 

‘‘Pardon me,” she answered, assuming an 
iir of dignity; ‘‘ but you are treading on for- 
bidden ground. Whatever is personal to my- 
self, must be held sacred by my friends.” 

This rebuke partially offended Mrs. Jansen. 
She made a cold apology, and in words not 
well chosen. It was not her habit to think 
twice on a sentence before giving it to speech. 

It was in vain that Mrs. Lawrence, soon 
losing all unpleasant feeling towards Madeline, 
sought to come near her. By tacit consent, 
the thoughts just in their minds, were left un- 
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spoken—so there was no point of free inter- 
Mrs. Law- 
rence, knowing her husband’s state of feeling, 
did not think it right to ask Madeline to stay 


course—and go, they stood apart. 


for the period mentioned, 


‘You are not going,” she said to her, as 
she came down, about midday, with her bon- 
net on 


‘Yes. If Carl replies to my letter, I must 
get his ¢ nswer.”’ 

‘You will return, if the answer fails, or is 
unsatisfactory, and spend at least one more 
night with me.” 

‘No, Jessie; it would not be agreeable to 
your husband, and might disturb 
relations 

This wa 


eant to wound. 


unkindly said—nay, worse, in a 
tone 1 It was a thrust. 
But, Mrs. 


Her heart was too full of pity for her 


Lawrence did not feel the slightest 
pain 
friend o heavily burdened with anxiety on 
her account. She kissed her at the door, 
saying 

‘If it does not go well with you to-day, 
Madeline, 
know my 
right lesson of duty, and lead your feet in the 
Madeline! Ask Him to 


enlighten your eyes, and show you the way. 


come back in the evening. You 
heart. May God teach you the 


right paths. Oh, 


Look to 


Him, and not to yourself.”’ 
Their hands were clasped for a moment, in 
a tight part of 


Mrs. Lawrence—and then, not looking back, 


pressure—tightest on the 


Madeline went out blindly and desperately, to 
co she knew not whither. 


ings and Oueens of England. 


HENRY VI. 


‘ 


Henry the Sixth succeeded to the throne o 
his father, August 31, 1422, when nine months 
old. He was the only child of Henry V. and 
Catharine, the youngest daughter of Charles 
VI. of France. 
sion to the throne of England, his grandfather, 
France, died, infant 
monarch was crowned king of France. His 
uncle, the Duke of Bedford, who had 
appointed Regent of France during his minor- 


Seven weeks after his acces- 


the king of when the 


been 


ity by his father, was a man of superior ability 
and integrity. The Duke of Gloucester, Re- 
gent of England, was also an excellent man, of 
high principles and many virtues, and equalled 


The Earl 


his brothers in wisdom and valor. 
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of Warwick, who had charge of the king’s 
person, was considered eminently qualified to 
discharge the duties that devolved on him, 
affectionate, intelligent, and honest. 


able rulers 


being 
management of such 


peace, prosperity, and 


Under the 
there was a prospect of 
happiness. But immediately on the death of 
the king of France, the dauphin, Charles VIL, 
assumed the title of king, which led to most 
disastrous events, 

The English asserted their right to the king 
dom, and had posse n of nearly the whol 
of France. Orleans was the 
portance held by Charles, and this had fu 


only place of im 


some time been besieged by the English. The 
fortunes of the French king seemed hopeless, 
when by a remarkable adventure he was en- 


ll ¢} it his 


father had lost 
Maid 


Ww ho bore an 


abled to regain 
At this time Joan « Are, known as the 
of Orleans, a poor p it girl, 
irreproachable chara elieved herself to be 
commissioned by heaven to restore Charles to 


the throne of his y nd to save her 


beloved country f t oppression and 
cruelty of the Eng shit promised the 
king to deliver the Orleans, and to see 
him crowned at Kheims He accepted her 
services. Herent!n mated the troops, 
who firmly believed in her divine mission, and 


under her directi English, 


who fled in disorder, tho 1 they were much 


superior in numbers She then conducted 


place of the in 


Charles to Rheims, the ] 
auguration of the French monarchs, where he 


was crowned. She then declared her mission 


to be ended, and requested the king to permit 
her to return to her former station; but the 
king wished her to 1 iin with the troops 
The French commanders at first acknowledged 
her ability and success, but soon became 
jealous of her fame, and purposely allowed her 
Ey sh, 


} 


to be taken by the who burned her 
alive in the market-p Rouen, May 30, 


1431. s the spot. The Duke 


of Bedford, who ordered her death, died soon 


Her statue ma 


after, and was buried at Rouen. From this time 


the affairs of the English continued to decline, 


and the French to regain their possessions. 
On the death of Warwick, the care of Henry 

devolved on Cardinal Beaufort and the Ear! of 

Suffolk, who were en: s to the king’s uncle, 


Gloucester, the Regent of England; they 


feared he might ascend the throne, to which 
hy» was the presumptive heir, if the king died 


without issue. They knew his destruction 


would be attended with great difficulty, and 


that it would be im e to put him to death 
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the usual course of ice, as they could )Sixth of France. His sensibilities we 
d to mvict him of any e, and as he was acute, and the ereditary tenden ytoin 
him, e favorite of the nation but they deter- , tion of the brain at t sp rate ] 
ane ned to destroy him. They advised Henry, Sand body, so that littl 
ile who was now twenty-fe ’ s old, to marry cand none for his 1 on, 1 ime 
and Margaret of Anjou, daug Rene, king of ‘times his qué t V é 
h of . ly. She was a pris < f reat penetra- ness and prude ectin s atte 
VAL, tion and resolution, and s } er her mar tranquil and s« Linus nts He | 
nos re governed the kine with an absolute © received a sur ‘ i n. and i 
sway, and aided the « s of Gloucester to \and musician 
ing effect his ruin. He had opposed the marriage Ric ) r ’ P i as 
hol They first bro | igal en cor l een s 1 ( 
Ir Wile, thea nd i ef il | nated ( ( 
1K n to per] ial in rhey t v i i ro I 
ius¢ l the duke { be ipprehena lonacl irg me Ld dete i it il 
aia I ming a conspiracy to it the king, and « the ec vn ring i lift i es 
oa ze the crown. The people were universally sion s | dev nk ] 
e suaded of his innocen nd had no dout terity Lhis s¢ ‘ t, W 
laid he would be cleared at his trial; but he led the Pi 
- not allowed to make a defence, for on the House Lar is 
» be ning appointed f { estigation he. un ness to tl ow 
Bt was found dead in his bed whole nation ind irs i 
ieved that he was murdered ; and this out-: who was pr l heir appar to 
an committed on a | e so universally wn and prot ie rea 
me ved nd esteemed, { against L) } | De 
ie lien and the ministé " utred that * 160, tly ty I : after é | e! 
ne id never efface : ind f ully pl ved t knowl red he throne ) 
PS, ruin of the king, the queen, and all the parties lny his second son, Edmund 
ere neerned; for the death of this illustrious 
sh, ther of Henry the Fifth, left the Duke of. Clifford. | tt ns, Edwa ue 
York at liberty to assert his claim to the Lh iaugnhters lis 
ted ywn,to which he would never dared t son, I f M by 
1D spire, had the Duke of Gloucester been alive war, u ( n f the Ear Wa 
he Ss ipport the Laneastrian inte rest We have W » Ww I na ti irmy, a i alte 
101 efore noticed that the House of M h wa f ' e er the Lancastriat 
ms man elder branch of the family of Edward , 1461, he was proclaimed king of E: 
the e Third. The sole heir of that House now, . 1 ended the reign of Henry 
pe was Richard, Duke of York, who asserted his ‘ w l en lisa S 
ced eto the crown. This was the commence-. war ha n h greater ca ty to t 
me ent of the wars between the Hous of York © nat t nthe . Fran y 
_ ind Lancaster, called the wars of the Roses; « was « ly t i nt j - 
on he emblem of York bein a white rose, and drained | nd of m und mor Phe 
1) > : 
: at of Lancaster a 1 r se; this war lasted ‘ t r ul proved istil 
oan thirty years, and almost annihilated the ancient > ben« was the of th prin 
ad nobility of England; it cost tl ives of ¢ rhty ng lenry reigned nearly thirty-nine ye 
- PO! il princes. i | when le} eu id one § h, Ed 
be Henry the Sixth was entir« ly unfit for the Prince of Wales, who was eight vears 
ires of royalty; he was of a timid and quiet ¢ He wandered a t from one e ne 
ry lisposition, of a meek spirit and a si nple wit, ‘ment to another, and was often taken and 
‘ referring rest to business honesty to gain, . prisoned He spent five vears a 1 ne 
” ind peace to war. One writer s ys, there the Tower, and was once liberated by the I 
ey lever was a better or more holy person; | f Warwik 1 made king for a few “ 
ch wished to be in charity with all the world. , His son was murdered, M iy 3, 1471, when 
ed He was of small stature and not handson e, \eighteen years old, by king Ed ward's brothers 
m= but of a highly cultivated and refined mind, George and Richard, and the next lay King 
id ind was subject to a malady which | 1- Henry was found dead in his bed, having bee 
th herited from his grandfather, Charles irdered by Richard, Duke of Glouceste 
é 
; 
j 
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Thus died Henry the Sixth, at the age of fifty 
who began life with the most splendid 








MARGARET, QUEEN OF HENRY V1! 
Margaret's father, Rene of Anjou, was the 
1 of Louis the Second, king of Sicily and 


erusalem; her mother was Isabella, the 


ciress of Lorraine, and a dire ct descendant of 


(Charlemange; she was a princess of great 

ty and high spirit. Margaret of Anjou 
vas sixteen years old when she married 
ifenry, which event took place April 22, 1445, 


nd one month afterwards she was crowned at 
Westminster. She was very beautiful, and 
irning, talents and wit rendered her a 
table companion for the king, whose eduea- 
had been excellent under the care of his 
incle, Cardinal Beaufort. Their only 

1, Edward, was born after they had been 
rried more than eight years. Henry, ab- 
in his studies and religious duties, 

rom the toils and cares of empire, and 

I | more interest in the prosperity of his 
ey founded college at Eaton, than in the 
ent of his kingdom; and Margaret 

soon after their marriage found the executive 
ower of the crown left to her sole direction. 
She acted with the best intentions, and resigned 
ierself to the guidance of the venerable Beau 
ort, in whose wisdom she confided. But he 
lied in eight weeks after the murder of the 
Duke of Gloucester, whose life he was accused 
of destroying. Thus she was deprived of two 
f her most able counsellors. The Duke of 
Suffolk remained, who had been made premier 
by Henry, but he was soon arrested and con- 
fined in the Tower, and put to death without a 
rial; when the queen was obliged to rule the 
kingdom with little assistance from any one, 
and she seemed formed by heaven to supply to 
her royal husband the qualities which he 
needed. A treaty of peace between France 


and England had been concluded before Mar-< 


garet’s marriage, Marie, queen of Charles 
VIL., being her aunt; and Henry had never 
wished to be at war with his cousin; his holy 
nature revolted at shedding blood. Margaret 
possessed great courage, and conducted many 
fierce conflicts. She struggled hard to keep 
Henry onthe throne and to save the kingdom for 


her son, but was finally defeated. She mar-, 


ried her son to Anne, a daughter of Warwick, 
two weeks before his death. She survived her 


son nine years, five of which she passed in the 


Tower. She died in 1480. 
Devarietp, Wis. 
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Agnes Bell. 


IN TWO PARTS. 






















BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 





PART ! 

**Oh dear!” said the lady of whom I writ 
Agnes Bell, and she put down the book shi 
had been reading, with a sigh. 

There was no bitterness, no angnish, no pain 
in her voice—its dominant note was one 
weariness and dissatisfaction, which touched 
on disgust, anil yet was scarcely intensified 
into that quality 

‘‘What is the matter, Agnes, my child 
asked another voice from an opposite corner 
of the large and luxurious sitting-room, Tl 


voice was in striking contrast with the othe 


It was a singularly pleasant one, but it had a 
maturity about it which years alone had not cor 
ferred upon it, but which was the result 
large feeling and suffering—suffering whi 
had not crushed or blighted, but strengthened 
and sweetened it i brave, stea he pe i 





voice still. 

“Aunt Ellen, itinued the first speaker 
with more of energy, and something more 
disgust in her tones, ** I'm just sick of living 
this sort of life that I do; and sick of every 
thing around me. It seems to me as thoug! 
all that was grand and heroic in past ages had 
died out of the world; as if all its romance 
gave their warmt! 


and chivalry which on 
and coloring, and poetry to life have passed 
away, and nothing is left us but a dead level 


of living and feeling [ want to get up or 


some high moral of feeling and being; b 


there are none. I live a miserable, aimless 
life of pleasure seek ig and taking ; so does 


everybody around me—and I'm sick of it!’ 


The young lady had risen now and was 


pacing the room, while she talked, with rapid 


steps. She had a fair, oval face, with very 
dark hair, and eyes of the deepest azure 
The mouth was full of sweetness, as the eyes 


were of intelligence 

Mrs. Lynn, the sister of the father of 
her niece with some 
thing of pity, and something of pain in th 
look, and she shook ber head. 

“Agnes, did you ever think that the fault 
might lie in yourself, and in your own blind 


Agnes Bell, looked uy 


vision that finds nothing beautiful nor heroic 


in your life now 
.in ) 


‘“*No;” a little indignant, and very positive, 


«it isn’t there. I wonder, Aunt Ellen, if there 


1en, any loyal women such a 

























































AGNES BELL 289 


ead of in the old days, full of strength and 2a voiceless petition that God would not suffer 
iess. I can understand the exaltation ese generous aspirations—these intuitions 
rifice—the power that comes with en-«for deeper a 1 truer life, to be wasted—to 
e, but our day and our times don ! and perish amid indolence, selfishness, 
sh material for any of these things Il<andw lliness, from which it would be no light 
content myself with the operaand parties -thing for this girl to disenfran¢ hise herself, in 


winter, and the Springs and my dresses | a way that she | 1 not for, did God answer 


he summer: but after all, Aunt Ellen, ’t prayer of I I e aunt of Agnes Bell 











s something in me that sometimes makes You must have discovered already that there 
. ind utters its solemn, scornful protest at was a great dea f erent nobleness in the 
way of living—at this waste of life. There t ty t ] h it was not every day 
| rher soul, there are nobler elements every week that her better self awakened 
i n me that want light and nourishment; and protested so irnestly against the course 
here is the outward f e to come from I fe ut had 1 m nor } pose no duty 
| compel me out of this stag yn of to ennol It wa every day that Agnes 
ner that is best and | hest in me’ Bell felt her soul stir self, and utter such 
I} e girl stood still before her aunt now solemn truths as it had this one, although I 
ght had risen up and filled her face hi < irried everywhere a sense of need 
| e were tears in her a e eyes and de i 1, and of some wrong done to the 
Mrs. Lynn was a w in of ind sense and > fiz tru part of her natur 
ntuitions, = s had be if! riy 
| Dear child,” she said, and the prevailing 1. Her father was the r partner 
her v ec wast f te l¢ na 1 r ri¢ t eo « New \ 
: lon’t lay the burder n la 1 \ Lug He ! er 
ition. It doesn’t! g er rhis lead atte horoughly ed 
ike ( is you ca i is jus is : i y was pl i of 
inity and stir iveand ! | | every wal nd 
vil for true le vir 1 self-s whim He had | - l 
ver those you lay chiv \ xury, bi y had 
e are hearts alla t] need hely pork 
3} | strength, and there are kind M Lynn is I hinted, a life , 
ar vords to be spoken, and duties to be done t iinted with sorrows such sorrow as bows 
Tm ers—there is the same improvement for ow iny a woman or breaks her heart: but not 
Ass \ iaracters to be wrought it—the same this one She had kept her faith and her love, 
leve unph over our own selfishness and eyil to 1 now the shadows had slipped away from 
p ichieved, with the help of God. and the same her life long before it was evening, and left 
nderful Father in Heaven to love and obey. .her with that fine sympathy for all sorrow 
nles t there has been in all seasons and tin art W ‘ erie e can ve 
does ill ages and generation In a way that she ked not for, I said, 
The sweet, solemn voice impressed Agnes was tl iver of Mrs. Lynn for her? - 
wi |. She looked at he aunt with bewildered | lw slater ime tidings thats 
rapid <,in which doubt and |} f « igcled for T ition—a 1 hty which 
ve tery. i e whole land, and men wo 
y se but for me, Aunt Ell tI is thine ‘ th, and money-gettit i! 
e} r me to do as I can see, but t n as ill na selfish aims and ends, into doers 
lone.”’ und | , and prove 1 that the spirit of the 
oY ‘The will finds a way, Agn vou ’ it gas alive in the he s of the 
on Mrs. Lynn regretted that at this moment that Amer n soul which had made to itself 
n tl me fashionable friends of her niece's shoul ! ind 1, had inherent manh od 


e interrupted the interview. It rejoiced et ‘ to break away from them all, and to 
fault r heart to find that the better instincts of make all the traditions and poems of ancient 


! niece rebelled against her life of fash‘'on, ‘valor, and sacrifice, ind patriotism to the 





sxury and indolence. She realized all the death, living facts of the present. 
eet possibilities of the girl’s warm and The old baptism of the fathers descen led 
itive seherous nature, warped as it had been by the ‘upon the children once more with the first 


there society in which she moved, and the mor: ns to defend the menaced capital of the 





ch as phere about her. And her heart utt vere souls to answer with stout 
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arms on their sword hilts and brave hearts in can’t let you go, Ned, darling brother;” ay 
their bosoms—*‘‘ Here I am, strength, honor, she put her arm on his shoulder with a quick 
life for my country!” fond gesture. 
was less than a week after Agnes’s con- Edward Bell had little time to spare; w) 
tion with her aunt had transpired, that > he said must be said kly ; though when } 
rother entered the sitting-room somewhat | looked in the swee e at his side, it cost hi 
y, 2 little before their late dinner hour. a sharp pang to make up his mind to the 
gnes looked up in mute inquiry, for every- speech. It was cit * failure whe 
body's face looked solemn, expectant, anxious, » came. 
in that fearful crisis which had fallen on the ‘Well, Agnes, you mu make up 


n. mind to be a soldi ter, and be} 





jdward Bell bore a strong family resem- © brave as one shoul has that honor 
e to his sister, whose senior he was by ‘What do you n 1, Edward?” TI 
three years. He had a slender, well-knit, )roses had nished from the oval 
flexible figure; his hair corresponded in color «She half f talled the answer. 
to hers, and his eyes were gray. There was 
an unmistakable air of good-breeding about ‘to-morrow 
him, and his classmates at college and his > behind the othe 
les in New York pronounced him a ‘fine, “Oh, Edwat 
» fellow, with plenty of talent, that was / off the words he 
cely to run to waste,for want of some force or ‘¢Now don : 1 tl young 
sity to develop it.” those half « ] 
Has anything new happened,” asked A » which a me 


r that her brother had something on his ++ you'd b 


und the newspayer slipped fron er lap > of 
» floor. Everybody read the yspt or prov 
week 
nothing especial,’ and he car rer, and I wa 1 i brave li 
and flung himself down on » lounge by g e¢ and smiles 
r side—** we can’t trust the telegrat ( . f s , wher t r out on 
“What dreadful times we’ve fall n,’’ ex att : Just thi 
ed Agnes, in a tone which shor 
her words. wont 


‘“*That’s a fact; and Agnes, i tin out of yo 


y man who loves his country and i f She did not heed this last part. 
° 


1to be up and doing.” closer to him, ¢ clasped her little « 
here was something in the words or the \hands, like ; ir of half-blossomed water 


that made Agnes turn and | 


face. The voice was not hi isual 1 . a shuddered—** what 


careless indifference or ) you, and yous 


, } 


‘Il know it is,” said the t will kill me to think 
ulder foreshadowing some pai 
ut, after all, Ned, what is to be done?’ » Ser e enough not to do it, at 
The young man leaned forwards, a1 ked oO t little brain with 
tendrils of dark hair with a new nderne or fh lings. Come, Agnes, 
ry unlike his usual fre LZ) the changing th nto a serious one 
with his sister. m ‘ want to see ] brave and true a 
reumstance or crisis had stimu you can be, in time that is trying all 
affection in him. souls. I war ) find in you some of 
‘Pretty little sister, you wou In’t f ery > heroism and f e which the best an 
bad, would you, to have me go and fight for <noblest women ha hown in all ages, and the 
my country, when the time of her thought of which has strengthened the hearts 
pe l eame ?”’ of men in the d Ly 
The answer came very quick an decided, ‘The time of trial has come to you, Agnes-— 
as one’s voice is apt to be when the heart is‘ you will not be found wanting!” 


uxurious, fastidious 


suddenly by a pain that is no ysical. Could th ve her 
Yes, I should feel I i ‘ brother, s talking to her now @ 








AGNES 





and ince and sacrifice for duty’s sake? The 

wie js struck chords that vibrated deep in the 

of Agnes Bell. There flashed across her, 

W r old longings for some noble purpose or 

n |} y, lifting her life into a fine exaltation and 

sth jism. The time had come. She swallowed 
O the CK her tears— 





en Oh, N 


s about 


l, 


his neck, ‘‘ you 


darling,”’ and she put her soft 
be 


. ppointed in me; I will not be unworthy of 


shall not dis- 


ve as it 1am—the sister of a soldier.”’ 
Edward Bell kissed the sweet lips that spoke 


S] ese brave words as he had never kissed then 


re, and then, for time was short, he went 


talk of the necessary preparations for 
starts ssudden departure, sure that nothing would 
tt so well for his sister at this trying time as 


] 


engage her thoughts and exertions in some 





l< ical employment It is true that Edward 
lid not at this time require an extensive 
in. mrdrobe, but a man never yet set out on any 
ney, either of pleasure, business, or war, 
ut requiring a few last stitches, and 
vrard Bell took care to ike the most of 
se: besides, there were various last mes- 
: to deliver and letters to be written, all 
1 offices he deputized his sister. 
1 when he left her, the smile on her face 
wthough it might be sad, was brave and 
wy ady 
sha The sitting-room door had only closed after 
| young man, when he opened it again— 
, sis, I forgot to tell you that Guy Wooster 
ss off with the Seventh: if he finds time, 
Iron be in to say good-bye to you.” 
mple he door closed again, and Agnes’s thoughts 
wate i new interest and solicitude. Guy Woos- 








id been her brother’s classmate and his 
ite friend since the two had graduated. 

rse he and Agnes had been frequent 
wn togethe Edward was loud and ener- 
n his friend’s praises; he was a fine 
t. at lar, an accomplished gentleman, a great 
th e with ladies, as he was with his own 


at ignes had, or mig 


ht have had, many ad- 








, rs—this friend of her brother’s would 
il our ve been her lover. ‘‘ But he was of the 
f that type,” the girl mused; no grand or 
st al elements in his character, nothing to 
nd the te her admiration, or compel her worship ; 
hearts MP ™an after his time, refined, intelligent, 
ng to suppers and the opera, with the pros- 

rnes- tof a fortune, and no ennobling purpose in 
Agnes liked to talk with him—he was 

idious gent, interesting, and she was thrown 
ow af the society of too many men who were 


stupid conceited s illow Y 1 i e 
the vivac ind 0 l sense i ( « 
friend But s ‘ r I ! hetter t " 
these her heart and mind de inded i 

band. He must hav s e\ it to co! ind 
her admiration, her re ence ne ¢ t 


reserved 1 


spire and exalt her. 
So reason 


Wooster pressed suit for the hand of the 


sister of | iri it tender and i 
cl s Ww 

ear or a \ i t 

s rave and | T ‘ 
( ud haraly e Vv i 

presence of Agnes Bell t 








characte tha i 

7 had i ed I 
months before i i 
to visit Edward as | i 
were still thrown togethe , 
most friendly t s; although there was 
a little shade of en I s ( 
both sides 

But now this was all changed. Guy V r 
was going to wal givin her bi 
all that he had, his honor, | hopes l 
dreams of the ha ude his ) y 
manhood full of strengt ind promis i < 
country. Here was some ng of moral hero- 
ism to touch the heart and inspire the rever- 
ence of the wW in: And vl could 
whether he should ever ¢ back The tears 
arose and 1 i slow n cheeks of 
Agnes Bell as s s g for her bi r 
with the soft Aj ishing ng rough 
the windows ng ind wra 
ping her in its ga e sunshine 
that away off on f ( ! sides, and 
in the low meadows, was calling ig 
rrass and eal y nd brimming the 
April days new ‘ wine of e 
year 

So Agnes Bell sat yr O} her work; 
and sometimes she stopped to yw ler } 


Guy Wooster would find 


Say ** g yd -t 5 e’”’ to her. She | ope d he would: 





she should love » his hand now and give 
him her ‘* God and let him see how 
she honored him, as a true woman always 





loes a brave man for the sacrifice he makes of 





himself and his life to his country And as 

she sewed diligently the tears went—large, 

slow tears—down the cheeks of Agnes Bell. 
There was a knock at the door, and 


then it 


opened, and there stood Guy Wooste: 
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) frequent a guest at the house, that the 
‘stic ushered him in quite informally. 
1 couldn't go off, Agnes, without taking 
» to say ‘good-bye’ to you,”’ said the young 
his easy, graceful fashion, 


advancing in 
and giving his young hostess his hand. 
* T shouldn’t have forgiven you if you had.’ 
he tried to smile, but her eyes were heavy, 
ind her cheeks stained with the tears she had 
id no time to brush aside, 
rhe sight moved the young lover deeply. 
‘What is the matter with you, Agnes?” he 
asked, and his face asked much more as he 
etill held the small hand 
There was a little sob half quenched by a 
effort 
sake It 


told 


Edward's is only a 


that he 


for 


t is 
iple of hours since me she 
mild not get beyond this 

‘Edward is a happy fellow to have a sister 
answered Guy 


» weep for his ¢g Agnes, 


£ 
Wooster, 


oing, 
with something of pain in his voice 
which smote her heart Then he tried to com 
fort her, a little clumsily after the fashion of a 
You 
L hope he'll come home safe in health 
limb 


trumpet the praises of the regiment to which I 


un a brave heart, 


Agnes 


sound in 


must keep up a 


and It hardly becomes me to 


belong, but oh! they're as brave a set of fel 
lows as ever shouldered muskets, and set off in 
the hour of peril to do good service for the 
honor of their country It seems to have 
transformed every one of them into heroes, 
and the old days of chivalry and self-immola- 
have 


this 


tion seem to 
the 


living one, better, I believe, than all those that 


blossomed suddenly in 


heart of nineteenth century—this 


lie sleeping beneath it.” 
Agnes Bell looked up in amazement on hear- 


ing these words; and then she felt how a 


strong how consecration of one’s 


purpose, 
whole being to some noble work or end, en- 
There was a new 
the 


larges and exalts a man. 


power in the fine manly face; latent 
courage and nobleness of the man’s nature had 
heen aroused by having a great good object to 
And looking at Guy Wooster 
Bell 


thrilled to him as it had never done before. 


ive or to die for! 


n this new light, the heart of Agnes 
Did some fine subtle magnetism acquaint 


him with this? He looked in her face, and 
asked 


‘Well, 


sister, as you know, to give me a tear or a 


Agnes, 1 have neither mother nor 


‘God speed ;’ and I thought that I should love to 
that I should 
carry it with me as some precious treasure, 


have this latter from your lips 
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and that it might make my arm stronger q 


my heart braver in the day of battle, and 


may be the last thing that I shall ever ask 


you, Agnes You wouldn't deny so much to apy 


friend. Wont you give so much to me, Agnes 


She tried to answer him, but her voice turns 


traitor here; and instead of words there wa 


sob, and then tears. The young man look 


down on the bright bowed head with yearning 


tenderness. Something emboldened him 


draw his arm around the girl's waist 


**Agnes,”’ he whispered, ‘are all those tear 


for Kdward 


It was not a time for girlish coyness a 


pretty hide-and-go-seek answers, which 


more leisurely mood and softer times are 


befitting the winner towards the wooed 


‘* Not 


afterwards 


all,’ sobbed Agnes, sobbing ha 
for 


affirmation 


**And what are not for him are me 


Silence t time made 


then, thrilled with rapture, which all the ster 


necessities of the days to come had no pow 


to weaken, Guy Wooster drew to his heart 


than a year, he hy 


followed { 


woman who, for more 


vainly sought to win There 
both, an hour of happiness which all the dead 
peril of the coming ones did not enter into an 
blight, as that awful cloud hanging close ovg 
the land 


had not power to shrivel the banners of 


with its thunderings and lightning 
could not hush the voice of the sprir 
the hollow 
By right an 


shine 
birds the trees and 
Then Guy W up. 


duty of his manhood he must hold a brave an 


singing in 


ooster rose 


steady front to the woman whose woof of 
had just been woven into his. 


“It is hard to tear myself away from ) 


I would not do it for any sake but duty’s, 


my Agnes! 
She clung to him shivering and weeping! 


& space Then she put aside her woma 


tears and her weakness, and looked up in 


face and smiled smile which it must hay 


done any man’s heart good to see—so tend 
and brave a smile which 
} 


was it, 80 sweet 
touched through and through with sorrow, 
not the selfish sorrow that yields and murmu 

* Go, Guy, and the Lord God go with you 
And he 


“Tn 


answered 


life or in death I shall be with yo 
Agnes 


“This is not the last time—you will let 
see you again, Guy?” her voice full of 4 
earnestness and the dread of denial. 


That 


‘* Just five minutes before I leave. 


all I can give you,” and so they parted. 








THE DAUGHTER—A TRIBUTE OF AFFECTION. d 


wa m Che Daughter. “ reseed pon melodies, 


well God's praises in that rious choir, 


as BY MRS, 8. K. FURMAN 
‘ Where oft went up her fervent sympathies. 
ntloa hat richer | 
Wife hath no richer boon 
ene Phan a fond daughter's innocence and truth, And from that blissful throne 
tur 1 the golden chalices of home Freely commissioned by the Saviour mild, 
‘ew With the pure incense ol her joyous youth, Came down a boly ser ‘y him of song 
1] And bore away our darli iuintly child 
tender memories stay, 
eart 
, And through the mellow twilight lead us back Gione in her purity, 
iim , 
soft cradle-bed where first she lay, Kre her young smile life chaste tea had 
And point again her childhood’s rosy track, known ; 
se tear From earth's allotted tribulations free 
wherefore ask thine aid, Karly to wear her angel name and crow 
O88 at Since on our hearts each sacred trace is graven, 
hich ill the pleasant paths her feet have made, Yet by the mystic chain 
sare « | blending with the brighter ones of heaven, Tha ul t ul in deathless ties w 
netimes we meet the loved and 
+ tale 
udiantly fair And mingle with them in the realu i 
™ And angel-like her infant smilings shone, 
med too much of happiness to dare 0, when the peaceful night 
nt Too much of wealth to call ber all our own ( ies Wi ts shadows, oft a sacred love 
| \y Illun ( | w t pwed light 
} , 0 “t shed guest 
he . our cherished g ? A pa y lig » the climcs above 
. This dear immortal trembling we essayed 
' ’ 
" ive unto the Father's kind behest, Then in the wounded breast 
e And in Ade hand her little one we laid Falls balm of healing, and a shining hand 
y } fl } ; 
Ga rd t wi tower { heave yr 
wed as a lily-cup 
j } D> | \ lois of th 1 ¢l-land 
e¢ dead gracoful stem unfolds its petals white, 
, . S N | [sf 
into at g the freshness of its fragrance up X., Fe l7, 1 
ose llim who crowns it with such glories bright. 
ee 
lhe 
nit £ 


blossomed heavenward 


‘a lier gentle spirit, as with meek surprise A Tribute of Affection. 


Awid earth's loving ones anon she heard 





t kindred voices calling to the skies, ] ’ of a dear relative, the Hon. BE. Whittlesey 
ght a 
rave a yous roses climb BY SABAS 6. 0, WEETTLECRY 
f of lif e arbors draping with refreshing blooms, Can this be death, stern death, so softly laying 
iin the summer's dewy morning-time Its soothing finger on his weary head 
" Kmbalms the air with richness of perfumes. In placid lip, and life-like seeming, saying 
rom To lovin zr ones who weep, “ he is not dead.” 
ity 8 autiful the flowers 
her bright thoughts, their fragrance would Can this be death, or is he only slee 
ppin impart, ro wake and bless me with love-words again? 
wot Weaving with gems the amaranthine bowers, I scarce can think, as o’er him watch I’m keeping, 
up it lo shrine her love in the paternal heart. That I must wait and listen long, in vain 
ust ha 
fe is touched with change ; So calmly lies the dear head on the pillow, 
0 The fairest sunlight shineth cold and dim, So tranquil ks the sweet face in its rest, 
hich wai, me without her all seems sadly strange, I scarce can think that soon beneath the willow 


row, ! Its sweet chimes ending with a funeral hymn. rhey'll heap the cold earth on his throbless breast 
nurmun 

er can the music sleep 
th you ° I How softly must the spirit have dey arted, 

hose tender strains that charmed away our care . 

yer . I'o leave the mortal in such sweet repose 
+] oings the lonely heart will keep r hat ’ ' 
mith ¥ » sift the saint-light o’er the silent-hearted 
, igh hushed the voice that breathed their oe 


As up to God on golden wings it rose. 
weetness there. . 5 & OSE 


ll let ® 





1 of tMigTis only hushed to pain I see a half-smile ‘round the dear lips break ng, 
Scarce died away the last low farewell sigh, As tho’ the soul was glad, with sweet surprise 
That it was swelling with a triumph strain To say * good night” to earth, when it was taking 
j \mid the white-winged worshippers on high. Its leave to join the loved ones in the skies! 
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' there was joy beyond the dark death-river, Defeated 


When his white bark first touched the shining 





shore 






BY MYSTIC, 






y in the glorious dawn of day forever, 





There was ringing of bells, there were cries 





At meeting with the loved ones gone before, 
From the crowd rushing into the street 





























































be death, oh who would fear the failing , ' 
‘ sad “Tluzza for the vietor the enemy flies 
d pulse, and hing, weary brain ? . 3 3 - 
ogee ‘ Dismay to the vanquished! the enemy lies 
p at eve, the breath of heaven inhaling, th Pee 
By thousands, crushed under our feet 
i wake no more lo cares of earth ag : » 
is dead! but from the years departed, There was ringing of bells, there were cheers—y); 
His deeds, in living words, will speak his praise ; if they \ 
iutesman, friend, the patriot and pure-hearted, Who came to their homes, finding none, 
On golden wires of love to distant days. Should mis whi Let them pray, 
} es While the red « s look up in the face of the d 
. } 1} Like Nemesis, leeds they have done. 
4 Gt) 
H 4tly Blossom. rr a 
Vs © Let them pray, Ww recklessly under their feet 
BY ANNA M. SPAULDING They trample t id of our home 
This sweet April morning Let them sm t our wounded and mock Ort 
Unce again returning, retreat, rat 
Brings back the day Let them shout t “Aha'l” at our ct feat i 
When on my faint bosom There is veng jough slowly it ltr 
A fragile pink blossom er 
Half open lay. Ay, vengeance r them, gloating over the r prey stif 
. Their bands d g red with the lif : 
A fair human flower, ‘ ; , 
é Of bruthers—ou ther we gave them away 
Born amid the shower : ; 
4 For Liberty's u I vainly they lay “ 
Of a heart’s rain, 3 ' - } 
. Slain—dead on t red field of strife. le 
Entering existence y 
With feeble resistance Not vaiuly. I weeping, there’s wringing 
Against its ps ‘ 
. I h 
Five Aprils, swift- pas There's 1 we say, 
Thus rapidly chasing Losing fai Treason sta 
‘ 
The years iway, Grown str Vy a thousand « 
‘ ' . i a 
Ilave upraised my blossom God is deaf i wi ye pray. ; 
i 
From the faint young bosom ‘ 
Where first it lay. So we cast up our d sin His face, wl we ad 
: Writhing t w that was given a 
sale a ’ 35-6 
vach spring-time unioids . r, tl 
Ea sit hathes Ss : ; , ; " As well may we quest our being, and ¢1 
Jach new year beholds it : 2 t 
ees ay . We are! t world is a terrible lic 1 
More fully blown, on ' ur 
» . There is no | landtr Ileaven 
Yet also discloses " 
7 t fou f f 88 . : 
That fault So sure a l eure shall the right 
Its thorns have grown. Stand uy the glory of power, Ve 
Oh, prune it, our Father, And shaki t from its garments, | 
And tenderly gather Of its triump! flash like the sun o’er the a 
Away each thorn, Fadiug ou wn of that hour. a 
And in the bruised pl ce fr 
Plant heavenly grace So sure, we, with our murmuring fears, s 
My bud to adorn. Grown weary of ‘ ng to weep, 
While within life’s portal May lie dow est—nor Liberty's cheers, 





Blooms this flower immortal Nor loud * A jal jubilant years 





Care for each leas, May Wake! it ol our sleep. 







And when angels find i ° 

: af ¢ 

Bid them safe iy bind it oor 2 . 

In a good sheaf. : @ ay 

= gill Let your recreat be manly, moderat in 
Then, beside life's river, 7 , , p life } Bawa 

sonable, and lawful If your life be sed true t 





Oh, plant it forever, 






let it be more tending to the exercise of J 






No more to die, 





body ; if active, more to the refreshing of youl 





Or on Jesus’ bosom 





mind. The use of recreation is to strengt! 





Place my cherished blossom 






In peace to lie. your labor and sweeten your rest. 








MOTHERS’ 


Valorhi 


BY M. I 

t cooperation i 

—whal ment, is not only w 
itely necessa t 

society. \ 1 

rt the welfare of t 

2 sts of all; and 
inarchy and f 


te of that symmetr 


kind of 


1 s of divine pow 
snd blossom in t 
transmute, by a W 1 
' red o ring ot 


ssion of th t 
even the snows and 


use W 


| when th na 
. when the h 
rty, Ww I i 
e |] 4 it 


ges of which t 


in all the com 


i statue ora pal 


’ 
l wee ly 
ives with 
sv tor i 
¢ 6 = 
y n dreams y 
i Key 
» dispel 


lelight, and eleva 
power, that t 
for all time t 
s apt to overlook thi 
1 the effect it pr 
rue that we are ind 
er” of the who 


yf yout rds, for the plea 


ng lies which are thus de 





img ¢ 


than emerald an 


every 


rm 
ig and 


istenc 


ogether. 
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human 


#iral 
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But it is not only the loss of the mother which 


s to say, 


produces this domestic disorder. Sad it 
but there are many families, whose members are 
all spared in life and health, who fail in this 
“working together.” That beautiful barmony and 
arrangement, which is figuratively expressed by 
the moving of the mighty engine, is wanting in 


their case, and to use a common phrase, “ taey dk 


not pull at the same end of the rope.” To arrange 
these jarring elements if possible, is the office of a 
faithful mother. 

True, it is not always in her power to prevent dis- 
cord. Few members of a family are exactly alike in 
disposition. As their features are dissimilar, so are 
their characters. One is reserved and timid, another 
lively and often boisterous, while a third may be 
of that nervous, irritable temperament, which is 
not unlikely to cause a jar, quite as often as it is 
jarred. To assimilate these is often a difficult 
task. But let it be the mother’s care to see that 
every member has its own place, and is not uo 
justly deprived of its rights. Here the temper of 


t 


1e gentle word of 


will cause undue friction— 


t mother is like oil to restore that smoothness 


and evenness of mind which is so requisite to 


‘working together.” Then another may b 
i ily disec uraged from effort, or of an indolent 
disposition, and may think itself like the little 
screw of the engine, which because it is not the 


mighty lever, supposes itself to be of no use, and 
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therefore need not exert itself. Such re 
firm and delicate band to excite them to dilige; 





and emulation. 
Sesides all this, there may be discordant elements 






over which she has no control, Sometimes 





parents bave not the same views of family 





pline, and their opinions do not always 





When these matters are unimportant, it is b 


the mother to yield, even though her own y 






ment be not convineed, rather than allow dis 






sions to arise, which may disturb the perfect u 
that ought to exist in the family. Should 





point of difference be of a graver character, { 


try your influence in private, bat in no case sui 






your children to witness that unseemly sight—s 






domestic. quarrel—nor allow them to take sid 
1 





and espouse the cause of either parent to the | 





dice of the other, as is unhappily done in 





families. 





be, to soften as m 





Let your great aim ever 





possible all those asperities of character, w 





ofteu cause so much discord even in families, w! 





outward circumstances appear to be the bay 






Be not only the secret motive power, whi 





all the machinery in motion, but have upon 5 






lips and in your heart, that “law of kind 





which shall cause all to work together for 





general good. 





PaRKESBURG, Chester Co., Pa. 
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‘© $4 . 
Fouis Don. 
BY VIRGINIA P. TOWNSEND 
She came into the room—my teacher, Miss Ellen 


Norton—in a swift, flurried sort of way, and sitting 


down by mamma’s chair, she burst into tears. 

“Why, Ellen, what ts the matter?” asked mam- 
ma, ir a voice full of surprise and solicitation, and 
she leaned forward and took her hand. 

Miss Norton is quite at home at our house, and 
would bring any trouble she had to mamma's sym 
pathy, for whom, I believe, she bas more love and 
reverence than for anybody in the world. 

My mother and Miss Norton were old and very 
dear friends, and when my teacher's father failed 
and died, and her mother followed her husband in 
a little while, and left their daughter in her youth, 
and grace, and sweetness, in the cold and loneliness 
of the world, mamma sent for her to come to us, 
and offered her a home for life under our own roof. 
But Miss Norton would not consent to that. She 
said God had left her still bealth and education, 
which must be employed in some service for herself 


AND GIRLS’ 










TREASURY. 








and the world; and when she insisted, mamma 





and papa used t nfluence, and obtained a 
situation for her an x the teachers at the academy. 
That is a long tin igo, at least it seems so to 

















me; but they 7 rs go swifter as 
grow heavier I uls; at any rate, [ bec#? 
a pupil at the y, the very week on Ww 
Miss Norton er r t as teacher, and that ist 
terms ago. 

Miss Norton did t answer for a minut 
the tears flowed through the hand which shie 
her eyes, and mamma stroked the otber, and as 
in ber soft, tender vy , * Ellen, my child, what 
the matter?” At last she looked up with 
stained, flushed face and quivering lips— 

“I've got to give him up, Miss Hammond,” ¢b 
suid, 

“Give who up ?” asked mamma. 






“That boy—Louis Don. There’s no use 








attempting to screen him any longer.” + 
* Tlas he been guilty of any new offence?” 






“Yes; and Mr. Allen, our President, says t 


, this time he cannot overlook it; an example u 



































ide for th LiKe 4 und I t} , l ur n the y hg 
i not the hea j i behaltl i 
must g 1 | l ti I I t lea ( i sf 4 
1 that boy I } lt uve I and ) iw power it to save hit 
Miss N v | l nd of 1 
I'm rr) ['n lima i k j 1 
l, \ al y 
Chat Ll we i ] " rt t i aca 
beyond 1 | | ! t " 
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1 fruit M 4 A ft t t and W ne 
g after | , \ erd eV y ad 
y py i ] i t } y ty ver 
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th ul } \ j \ 
i would be l lt , 
na va [I y 
‘ it } y ft = It 
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| ‘ i 
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t i i wha A 
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: rr . . , ; | 1 
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i i i y 
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and w n 8 
l wa i 4 ~ 
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And ¥ F es t 
W i i r eV 
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mea Ww 
\ “ ’ 
1 | , . ve . ‘ 
a asked H 1 i 1 
“ “ i i w 
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w“ i i yw .) 
influer t any l as I h r 
ni y i i i ns er aul is t S 
i is} ij ‘ the right seeds i i r spired betwixt 
i ts tr 8 i} I I es bad take! M N at a ) returned 
F r strong, deep t si hat boy’s soul, what a 5 ’ I 1imed 
. in he m ght bee ne and w he wi l be ] { i) l l if ¥ 1 niva gas we 
vit lost!” and here poor Miss Norton, my Those great dark eyes of his grew full of serious 
and sweet young teacher, sobbed as if her ¢ wonder, as he asked— 
irt would break. And mamma laid her hand ‘What do you mean, Mary 
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“T mean, Louis, that it wasn’t well for you to “And If you had, and known just how 
climb Farmer Stewart's pear tree, especially after \ would grieve her, you would never have taken the 
what Mr. Allen had said to all of us.” pears—would you, Louis?” 


He started and looked confused a moment. 
‘Where did you learn that?” he stammered 
it’s safe with 


“Of course [ wouldn't; I would have cut my 


right hand off first. But now it’s done, Mary.” 


* Yes, and you'll be turned out of school, Louis,’ 
etand that ;” and for a 


Have the boys found it out? But 
you, I know.” “T 8’ pose I shall. I can . 
I think Louis likes me very much, as I do him, » was reckless, defiant 


for he is always bringing me some pretty shell, or 


moment the handsome face 
“ But just think how Miss Norton will grieve for 
early flower, or deserted robin’s nest, which proves you, because she loves you.” I saw that was the 
that I am a favorite of his. tender place in his heart 
He did not wait this time to get my answer, but “Yes,” and he winced as though the thought 


hurt him—“I’d do almost anything to save her 


from feeling bad.” 
“But oh, I , if all she said was really tru 


uis 


he burst into a loud laugh, and clapped his hands. 


“Oh,” said he, “it was fun, the way [ came i 
over 1 Farmer Stewart. Uncle John said it was 
the best joke of the season, and he nearly split his 
sides laughing when I told him.” after all!” 

h, Louis, don’t—don’t; it was stealing to take He was serious e ‘ 

those pears, whith didn’t belong to you.” “T never thonght of at light,” he 
sling!” He gave a low whistle, which |” You know, Mary i e fun as I do my 
expressed a great deal of scepticism and contempt, a and to run my n¢ i ik-neck serapes 
little anger, too. “ You are a little prude, Mary lam 
mond; but for all that, you don’t think I’m a thief 


“We wont talk about that now, only I want t 


and you should grow uy ome a bad mar 


0) 


generally to have a but as for d 
anything real mean I'd scorn it wit 
all my heart.” 
ask you a question, Louis,” “T believe you m 
‘Well, let’s have it,” putting his hands in his there is one way i 
pockets and looking comically serious. 
‘Don’t you love our teacher, Miss Norton 


Norton's heart y 


times.” 


His eyes answered for him, so did his liy 


urse Ido. She's just a darling, I tell you, 


- Gb: « 
Mary; I’d goa long way to serve her, 
And it would really trouble you to know she 


Lee} ly grieved, so that she cried as though her 
would break ?” 
‘Yes, indeed, Mary. Has anybody been trou 


Louis, troubling ver more than you can 


And this boy of eleven years | 


ree as the pictuue of some old paynim kniy 
mor 
1, Louis.” 

what do you mean, Mary Hammond 
And then, I hardly know how I did it, but there, 
standing before the bars of the great wheat field, 
with the winds running in and out of the silver 
tresses, and shaking them up until they seeme 
irifts of snow, I told Louis all the conversation that 
had transpired betwixt Miss Norton and mamma 
hat afternoon—lI suppose that I did not use just 
the language that my teacher did, though her 
seemed to come right to my lips while I 
lose one of the 


d like 


t 
t 


wor 
talked, and I know that I did not 
ideas she expressed, and that wuen | ceased I found 
myself crying. 

Louis Don had grown serious—serious as I 
never saw him before in my life, while he listened, 
and those large, brown, black eyes of his seemed to 
have melted into a mist of tears when I stopped. 

“T didn’t think of Miss Norton when I went up 


the tree,” he said. 


* How 
“Tt will be 
Allen; tell hin 


are sorry for it 


He buried hi 
“Ob, Mary, : 


said Louis D 


“Tt is the 


done, and it w 


* But you d 


} 
ne I 


a girl, Mary, and 


hurt my pr 

“Yes I do, Lot 1 I know you will be a bet 
ter, braver, nol ‘ , if you do this.” 

“Why, Mary, t e a preacher ;” and he 
looked at m¢ f half wavering. 

I said some mor l I can’t remember 
what they were, right out of my 
heart. At la t K In) and, 

“T think I lg he said, and he wrung my 
hand; and then st off, and there was a 
in his face whicl l think he would 
straight to Pre 


The next mornir ifter prayers I trembled wher 


the President rose up, for I knew that unless Louis 
had acknowledged the truth, 
and disgrace. But the President 


that the time had come 


for his dismissal 
went on to speak of some trivial matters, and then 
in a moment dismissed us all to our classes, and 4 
great weight and anxiety seemed suddenly lifted 
from my heart. 

I caught Louis's eyes as I passed him on my 











BOYS’ AND GIR 
Ww t ‘ 
cay to my desk, and they said, glad and trium- 
1 the ; 
tly 
‘You see J did it, Mary 
ms 
And then Miss Norton %k of wonder and 
usure as he resumed his old sea h, it did me 
uls - 
l As for Louis Don, he seemed serious and 
for a 
ughtful all day—not like |} usual self, and I 
nt 
w, as nov ly el did, what ha asioned tl 
wnge 
+ the 
fo-night, sitting by mamma's side, I told 
r all you know here, reader She liste l 
itly, without a word of comment until 
lusion, when she took me in her arn and 
. i me fervently. 
My little seed-sowe said, and I knew 
ma 
how deeply glad was for all that I 
And mamma, if Lou s ild from t t 
thir 1a truer ht, and become a different 
and som me make a 1 and noble ma 
‘ 
ta it ig it w | 
: 
Surely a most bl i my ‘ and 
Ww 
1 r dow nau 4 i aga ana tue 
re tears in her eyes 
Vl 
? ri . ~ 
Da = 4 a 
Home-Atlade Covs. 
DANCERS AN (BLERS. 
I w! | mad ifford am nent 
y to t } ] t lrer 
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course, this very movement produces the dan- The theatre should be gaudily painted, and if the 


























ig: We have seen a large party entirely “floored” > upper part contain a few skilfully devised bits of os 
y this simple trick. eard-board scenery, and some of the figures are in witl 
One of the best forms, however, of the dancing‘ the foreground, and some behind, the whole will 
automata is the following:—Instead of cardboard ¢ form an effective and amusing toy. It is astonish- 
bodies, let them be made of old bottle corks. Fig. S ing how a little ingenious arrangement of silk, wire, U 
2 represents a pair thus contrived, to be dressed as ¢ and India-rubber, will enable one to produce com owe 
Cornish wrestlers or clowns. In this case the silk § plex and apparently imy ssible, if not strictly life fou 
passes, as first described, from the carpet to the like movements in these miniature actors ar vs 
finger, and through a pin-hole at the supposed \ actresses. of 
junction of the hands. A pair thus made go al 
through such antics and struggles, by a mere slight = 
movement of the finger, scarcely varied, if at all, = 
as cannot fail to afford “great fun.” The joints - 
here which attach to the bodies, namely, the ‘ 
shoulders and hips, are made by passing pins : 
straight through the limbs into the cork. These " 
figures can be really dressed in silken or other Wee 
array, instead of being merely painted, and are i A 
vastly superior to those made of card. pare 
For children a more complete thing may be i re 
made, so as to convert these card and cork figures i 
into theatrical performers. Let a kind of * Punch TBE ming 
and Judy” theatre be made of a tolerably large i whol 
box, a part of the front of which being cut away : ar 
the box standing on one end) will form the stage, | i gh 
whilst the lower part will conceal the mechanism. = ast. 
The latter is simple, but ingenious folk can modify : ‘ = 
it in divers ways to produce desired effects. The - - re 
principle is shown in Fig. 3. ' _— — me 
It will be seen from the sketeh that the silken rie. 3. é 
cords suspending them are simply earried through Before dismissing this article, we would suggest 
from side to side of the theatre, ending in loops, ¢ the toys thus carefully eonstrueted should never be 
which are to be slipped over the ends of the show-> handed over to the custody of little fingers. Let 
man’s fingers. Instead of these eords being of¢ them be shown with the accompaniment of musi 
silk, thin India-rubber will produce a better effect. or small talk adapted to the subject, but not 
We give the simplest form of attachment, that the; handled. Children should be early taught that 
idea may be more readily eaught; but there is\ the bump of “ Destructiveness,” so common to ] 
little difficulty in concealing the cords altogether. ? folks, is not to be cultivated. They soon learn this 
The figures, for instance, can be suspended by the‘ salutary lesson if judiciously taught it, and they 
head by means of horsehair or silk, the threade > will live to know the benefit of that early instruc 
passing over a couple of smooth wires overhead, tion, With our own children it is a standing rule - 
and then descending as before to the fingers. In. that the moment the propensity to break a toy is ‘1; 
this case cork, slightly weighted, takes the place of shown, the articie in question is taken into eustody, L 
card, for as the fingers draw up the figures slightly, ) with the advan oo of being bronght out at a , 
they must recover themselves hy their own weight. « future day, as a long-lost, but coveted old friend. ps 
earf 
ym} 
termi 
many 
omn 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. J: 
natur 
Ha 
To Dress Saut Coprisx.—-Procure salt fish> parts full of water. Place it near the fire, and let oi 
always the day before you wish to cook it. Let it, it heat slowly, then simmer it gently, but never at 
lie all night in cold water, into which a wineglass- > allow it to boil, or it will become hard. The scum eal 
ful of vinegar has been poured. This will extract, should be removed from the top directly it begins tiem 
the salt, and cause it to taste as fresh fish. Wash >to rise. When the fish is sufficiently cooked, drain Cu 
it the next morning in an abundance of cold water, ‘ it, pull it into flakes, and arrange it on the disb. oat 


‘hen put it in the fish kettle, which must be three-¢ A wall of mashed potatoes should be placed around Rapes 


nd le 
never 
3 scunl 
begins 
drain 
| dish. 


tround 





HEALTH DE 


the dish, or boiled parsnips, beaten up with butter 


nd cream. Egg sauce should always be served 


vith salt codfish. 


oysters in their 


Patties.—Scald the 


OYSTER 


wn liquor, beard, and drain them perfectly dry ; 





ir, and fry them lightly in butter. Take each 
ster separately with a fork and put them into a 
sewpan, strain the liquor in which you have 
lded the oysters into the butter and flour that 


remains in the frying-pan, stir well together, and 


ason with a little pepper, salt, and a little juice 


emon; pour the whole on oysters, and let 


m stew. When nearly done, thicken with a 


| quantity of butter rolled in flour, and fill 
ir patties, 
Arete Potrrace.—Take ripe apples carefully 


1 and . r ] ; r 
pared aud cured, and put them in layers in a stone 


rearthen jar alternately with layers of sugar. If 





apples are sweet, a little lemon 
igled 


le with 


or quince 


will give it a better flavor. Cover the 


paste or doug 
baking. Let it 


it will make a deli 


wheat , and place the 


ur in the oven for 


remain aii 
ght and us dish for break 


ast. 


Take 


and fill t 


AppLE CusTARD.— large and fair tart ap 


es, core them opening with sugar, 
i put them into a well-tinned pan, 


scatter sugar 





ou the whole, and flavor with lemon peel, oran 
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orcinnamon. Bake until soft, then put them in a 


dish, and pour over them a custard made of eggs 


and milk, in proportion of four of the former to one 


quart of the latter. 


Cotp Puppine.—Boil one quart of milk with a 
good-sized piece of vanille in it. Pour it when 
boiling over eight well-beaten eggs. Mix one 


ynful of flour, quarter pound of butter, 


yuund of loaf sugar together. Pour over these 


ingredients the eggs and milk; strain the whole 


through a hair-sieve into a jar, which must be 


a stewpan of boiling water; keep stirring 


placed in 


it over the fire until it becomes a thick custard ; 





add three-quarters of a sixpenny packs 





tine. Let it stand until] nearly e Mix in 
preserved fruits. Ornament the mould with fruits, 
und pour the mixture in gently. Ice it well before 
serving. 

AppLE MARMALADE.—Peel and « two pounds 
sub-acid apples and put the in an enamelled 


saucepan with one pint of sweet cider, or half a 


pint of pure wine, and one pound 
and cook them by 


rer, until the fruit is very soft, and then squeeze 


away in jars 


made air-tight by a piece of wet bladder. It is 
de is when eaten with milk, and still better 
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Hature and Cause of Diptheria. 


BY HATTIE HOPEFUL. 
From many parts of the country, we hear of the 
of this 


‘ymptoms—so speedy its progress—so fatal its 


irful ravages disease. So alarming its 
ermination is often found, that an alarm is felt in 

any minds when it makee its appearance in a 

mmunity. In many minds, a very strong desire 
xists, to learn all that is possible respecting its 
nature and cure, 

Having a strong desire to aid in alleviating hu- 
man suffering, we have taken much pains to inves 
tigate the laws that govern the physical system ; 
and will make a few suggestions respecting this 
lisease, that others may consider for the benefit of 
themselves and friends. 

Cures are numerous, but are not always effective. 
Prevention is far better and more reliable, for this, 
4s well as all other diseases. 


mn « 





OE es 


, we will state that the lungs and the 


r has &0 





Our Create 


’ 


1g agents. 


lesigned them as to cleanse the system of very 


much effete matter; but ignorance has in various 


ways prevented them from so doing, and disease 


inevitably results. 
When pure air is presented to the lungs, and they 


are allowed sufficient room to expand, they absorb 
its valuable property, and expel it in a vitiated 


state. This vitiated air drawn back into the lungs 


without any admixture of atmospheric air, soon 
causes suffocation and death. So also the closure 
of the thickened f 


air cells by a accumulation of 
yhlegm or matter, causes suffocation, as in 
I 


dip- 


theria, croup, &c. 





The whole volume of blood has to 
the lungs in its circuit through the venous and 
To enable this blood to 
nourish and purify the body, it needs purification 


arterial system of vessels. 


or oxygenizing by atmospheric air. 
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By wearing tight clothing around the chest, the 
air-cells of the lungs may be so compressed as to 
be incapable of receiving one half, or more, of the 
necessary quantity of atmospheric air; thus weak- 
ening and shortening human life; inducing a pre- 
para@ery condition of the lungs, that render them an 
easy prey to diptheria, congestions, and consump- 
tion. The healthful action of the heart, and whole 
circulation becomes impeded—the extreme capil- 
laries being dependent for their action on oxygena 

d, suspend their functions when it is not 
ed. 
any part of the body, as the neck, arms, limbs, &c., 


ted bl 
They also suspend their functions when 
are exposed to cold or dampness. 
The 


wearitr 


custom of expanding the skirts by hoops— 
tend 
the 


g low-necked and short-sleeved dresses, 
to suspend a healthful capillary action in 
ts exposed, weaken the action of the heart, and 

spose to this and other diseases. Due atten 
i these things would prevent a vast amount 
f suffering. What if do not 


die? 


many thus dress! 


suffer and Ought not others to be 


many 
; a , - 4 H ] 

warned in time to prevent like inevitable conse 
quences ? 

As cleansing agents, the pores of the skin are 


to the The two work towards the 


off dee im pose d 
and useless matter, and are in such close sympathy 


with each other, that when 


auxiliary lungs. 


same important end, of throwing 
one is impeded in its 
action, health is impaired. 

In all 


n, the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal 


irritations or affections of the external 


; 


ings sympathize directly and powerfully, 
rangements of the mucous membrane act on 

skin and its pores. 
‘he severe mucous congestion of diptheria and 
, indicate want of circulation in the external 
8. The whole surface of the body has not 


t sufficiently vlean and warm vo promote 


TOILET AND WORK 


HANGING PINCUSHION. 

The design we are now giving, is a pretty variety 
of that 
finds its place not only in every house, but almost 
The Hanging Pincushion has 


long-established domestic article which 


in every apartment. 
advantage over the movable one of always 


the 
being found in its own appointed place, and when 
a tasteful style, it becomes worthy of being 


, 
Tv com- 


made in 
considered as ornamental as it is useful. 
mence, first cut out the shape in two thicknesses of 
holland or calico; stiteh them round the edge all 
but a small opening at the bottom; fill with wool 
or bran, and sew up the aperture. Cover this 
foundation with colored velvet. Trace the design, 
which appears in our illustration, on tissue paper ; 
lay it on the cushion, and prick in the whole of the 
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this capillary cireulation. The insensible pers; 
ration being thus checked, the lungs sympathize 
ngested mucus is formed, 


an accumulation of cé 


which if not spit up, and thinned by sweating 
the 


becomes so abund: 


f +} 


restoration of the 
unt that atmospheric air 


apd capillary cireulation, 


soon 
cannot enter the a s sufficient to support res 
piration, and the sufferer seems to be “ strangled t 
death.” 

As the disease indicates a check of the insens 
f healthful action in the 


s will naturally suggest a 


perspiration, and want 


capillaries, the remedi 


restoration of free perspiration and circulation of 


the limbs and 


of the surface of the 


the capillaries, especially of arms 
Warm bathing and friction 
body should form the first preliminaries of the 
Wrapping the 


with warm flatirons, | k 


treatment. body in warm flannels 
s of wood, or bricks t 


the feet, will greatly alleviate 
stinence from food with 


and aid in the pr 
motion of perspiratior Al 
small swallows of } » water, broug! 

used, that it 
rases of the room, will 


outdoor air as may 


from the abs: 
in promoting perspiration, and allaying feverish 
and restless sympt 

It is not our nt to prescribe remedies; 


but to iture and cause of 


point out 
disease, in so plain ¢ inner, that the community 
may be enabled to guard themselves against t 
that lead to 


and often fatal disease 


causes s and many other seri 


s, namely, obstruction 
pores of the skin, by neglecting cleanliness thereof 
irculation by exp sing the 


suspension of cay lary 


neck, arms, and »s to cold or dampness; imper 
fect aération of | l, for want of pure atmospheric 
air to breathe n mer urticles we bave dwelt 
much on the necessi f breathing pure air, and 


s, for such informa- 


rt 


refer the reader t 


tion as has beer n this subject. 


TABLE. 


The 


1 row of pins of rather a 


outline with pins ir away the paper. 
the cent 
The lea 


veins being with sm 


oval in 
large size. ive an outline of pins, the 
pins. The flowers are at 
intermediate size, the centres being in large ones, 
which are to be left standing up about a quarter of 
the velvet. The are in & 
At the of the 


fringe is to be attached, 


an inch above tendrils 


medium-sized pin. lower part 
cushion a short leng 
and a loop of ribbon from the two upper points, 
from which it is to be suspended, with a bow at the 
On the line where the 
This 


Hanging Pincushion makes a useful and pretty 


top, and one at each side. 
velvet joins, a row of pins should be placed. 


present, and is well suited for one of the contribu- 
tions to a charitable bazaar. 
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EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


tion, | CONTRADICTIONS, MENTAL AND wanting in good sense, rise suddenly in some 


ir MORAL. wees ener | 


udgment, courage, shrewdness, capacity, 


» the occasion, and evince a 





res It is net strange that we all arrive, more or less, > degree of 
edt 1 wrong, hasty, and partial conclusions on the: for which nobody in the world ever gave them 
moral and mental qualities of men and women, and } credit 
) eir deeds. For instance, we see or hear of some Here too was another contradiction. And let 


yt or speech so absurd, so short-sighted, so\none of us take credit to ourselves. However 






































ta glaringly ridiculous and inconsistent, that we at smart, or wise, or sensible we may be in our own 
f nce leap to the conclusion that the person who estimation, still a little introspection, a little 
rms smmitted it is an unmitigated dunce. serious searching among the hidden corners and 
$. But, my reader, if we have observed and pon-~ silent chambers of our own souls with the lamp of 
‘ jered human nature with any heart or understand. tr will convince us that we too have small 
neis g, we must have discovered, long ago, that a man © reason for self-complacency. 
: fr woman may say and do many absurd things How often have we amazed ourselves by our own 
pr ngs to laugh at, or deplore, and yet not be a< lack of feeling where we ought to have felt most; 
w | after all. how often has some inexplicable fear, some sudden 
We appeal to your own experience and observation « fancy, some terrible emotion seized and mastered 
tree endorse the truth of our statement. Don’t you > us, and hurried us into acts to be wondered at in 
, know of whom you have ridiculed, pitied, mer moments; lamented over, but alas! never 
shes amed f folly and madness, and yet, wh r ed 
the whole, were very sensible people af ‘ here is no doubt that early associations and 
lies sho did their work in life, and did it well, get influences have much to do with the weaknesses 
who had some judgment and ri sent and ir sistencies w 1 are often } fully ay 
aI ts on a great variety of matters, and who could < parent in sensible men and women; and lack of 
ut k so well, and perceive so shrewdly, and reason thought, | wledge, experience on a subject, often 
; vally that, no matter what they may hai e at the bottom of some glaring fault and failure 
* you are compelled to admit they are se which is patent to all men. But because a man is 
tible folk, after all, and don’t wonder that they r fop, he may not necessarily be a fool ; 
E inage to get through the world, and maintain a» and Ww s weak and vain may be brave j 
aed table or an honorable footing in it. f f LW in may make herself very 
heri They are very sad, as are a great many other st aft s ul position, and yet be 
lwelt gs in the world—these contradictions in hu-. many pects a ser e, self-sacrificing wife and 
and in nature, and yet there is probably no human ‘1 .1 who will not pay bis 1 st debts 
ria- g who is not in some point unsound, unrea may be very generous to tl poor The incon- 
e, weak and inconsistent—in short, a mental or ¢ sist s of man nature aré it 
il contradiction. Dear reader, ther s not gw conduces 
e very weak people are also in many re- < more to a sy! haracter and un an 
' most sensible and jud s; some very wis biding se und é st his, like other 
have likewise a very weak, petty, Darrow I t vated let this love as istice 
them. It is most ertainly tru that we ‘ ts I ts to the 1 y esse! i your being. 
an judge absolutely of any cha er by D Ww y sex do, to be 
The single act it may develo] swayed pa ya idice, or even your affee- 
er 8 would none of us trust tl man who or t . Let justice be the supreme dictator of all 
+ ur neighbor's purse, with our own, and yet< your judgments, and you will |} lelivered from 
es man, who, by that very act, proves himself a>) many partialities, mistakes, prejudices, which will 
nee. might yet, under some circumstances, dis-¢ mar, distort and shrivel your own cl ter and 
or of se so much of tender sympathy, of self-sacrifice, fluence among others. Cultivate a scrupulous 
in real, genuine kindness of heart, that it would b« ist in the smallest matters, as well as in the 
th lit to the best of men! most momentous, if would be a symmetrical, 
hed. Who hasn’t been shocked, amazed, at some ) broad-minded, high-souled woman. 
ints, udden inconsistency or failing, some blindness or And surely there is nothing which more effectu- 
t the veakness, or wrong worse than either, in the friend ) ally warps and mars a character, and causes it to 
e the vhom he bas honored and trusted! Who hasn't < develop inconsistencies patent to all observers, than 


ven sensible men and women make such absolute )a loose, exaggerated habit of talking, than preju- 


ls of themselves, that one fairly wanted the floor , dices indulged, and tempers uncontrolled. Be 
pen and hide them and their folly! And who‘ master of yourself, be—what is very hard—scrupu- 





lasn’t seen people—dull, shallow, silly, really < lously just to your enemies, and if this justice be 


»)9 
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ive with you, ingraft it in your nature; 


it ill bring you great reward, 
M ver, do not suppose that anything will 
erve you in the long wear and tear of life like 
| good common sense. No genius, no graces, physical 
r social, nothing in the world will atone for want 
iis. There will come crises in your experience, 
s that will try your real metal, when fine 
‘ ns and beautiful impulses will not stand you 


sense, 


stead of sound judgment and good 
ll, 
effect of moral 
r. How 

. | \ } 
( g on their evil course, and finding always a 
the 


\ ve a remember the terrible example and 


contradictions in your life and 


many people are complacently 


for their consciences in incon 


How 


ul sedative 


piste ies of Christians! readily they see 


y discrepancy betwixt the profession and the 








How vast, and far-reaching, and fearful is the 
arm which is done by those who claim to be 
what in deed and truth they are not And, 
t gh it is certain that those who seek and bur 
row after the faults of their neighbors will be sure 
nd them; and though social vultures are 
ilways certain to scent out the carrion in any morai 


landscape; and though, on the other hand, many 


good and wise among men and women err often from 
ol fauit of 


is the duty of all to watch themselves, to 


weakness head instead of heart ; 


e for harmony of moral and mental develop 
ment; and to attain that symmetry of character 
und life, which shall not exhibit these contradic 


most 


F. T. 


that limit and mar, and balf destroy the 


| and lustrous character and career V. 


A lady correspondent in the West, sends us 


ti iOWl1DE i— 
Permit a few comments on the information 
1 by your Illinois correspondent in the 

M number of the Home Magazine. 


My 1 it a little 


easons for presuming to criticise 








. that though I was educated in Boston, and 
pa 1 my youthfal days in that city, yet I have 
| for many years in Illinvis, and have spent 

1 time in the farming districts of the State, as 

Ww in its principal cities, Chicago, Springfield, 
Alton. And the result of my observations is 


In the country, and in small villages, hired 


help, not being easily obtained, are generally, as 


j ‘orrespondent indicated, so ‘ independent’ 
they do not feel compelled to stay, and do not 
stay, where they feel themselves treated as inferiors. 
In our western cities and larger towns, however, 
re 80 Many girls are forced to go out to service 
living, they, like the domestics of the East, 
to whatever conditions their employers im- 
pose, so long as they can endure them. 

“Human nature, under like circumstances, is 
the 


wealth 


just the same here as in Eastern States. 


Wherever here, as_ there, is heaped in 


masses, and the poor have thus a harder struggle 
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to procure subsis those having power exer 
submit as they can. 


it, and those wit! t pow 


ent Garibaldi he r portr 


A young Rus 


In acknowledging its r ipt, the Italian pat 
I I 
penned this beautiful and touching note “My 


dear child, you ask m 


birth. Our Say 


the river Jordan, a 


ur 


ie 


Russia, tl 
was born on the | s of 


1 men are brothers, 


when he proclaimed it a 


did not ask whether their birthplace was on 

banks of the Neva or those of the Vistula. T 
Russians are therefore our brothers, because I ha 
seen that the same sun ripens the fine grapes of Ita); 


and the splendid 1¢ immense fields of your 


native land. la itely kiss your forehead 


At a fancy ball recently given in Paris, ty 








ladies, who } ves on their reputatior 
for eccentricities i in costumes of striking 
criginality. One them selected to represent 
the Ocean. & ' i flowing robe, painted bya 
regular scene pa rt k like water, with 

of all sorts and floating about in va 
directions. Her lress was a mass of 
work, with mar | te hanging at the sides ar 
back of the ha I e plants and sea-weeds 
being also arranged und the lower part of ber 
dress, body and es The other lady repre 
sented a serpe huge folds of which were 
painted round a I | her dress in gcelden, gre 
and opal tints, w the head of the reptile w 
reared upwards, and are! 1 over the top of ber 


head to form 


a Ca Visire FoR ALBUMS. 
mand for these g little pictures is rapidly 
the increase W r such of our readers as des 
to furnish their A or make presents to r 


lady friends, to t rtisement of Mr. Gi 

on the cover H Magazine. The ¢ 

Visite be off ! g raphed in the best sty 
and all who or may depend on receiving tl 
promptly. Where twenty are ordered, the cost is 
only ten cents ea nailed postage free. He has 
just added a ries of twenty women | 
Shakspeare. > s i page of cover. 


a Our | . By the time this num 


our su s, we hope to have all 


reaches 
premium plates mailed. The delay in getting them 


has been a As we have belore 


vance. 


explained, t imber required, and the im 


possibility of } rapidly from negatives it 


stormy or heavily led weather (and this wit 


and spring have been peculiarly unfavorable) have 
Wi 


order to remove any ur pleasant feeling oecasioned 


been the cause. again refer to the subject, in 


by delay in receipt of premiums. Next year, we 
shall start in time, and have our premiums ready 
before the dark, dull days of winter arrive, so that 


they may be sent off as promptly as the Magazine. 





for a word of sympathy for 
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BEAUTIFUL AND NEW! BEAUTIFUL AND NEW! 





[L. PRANG & COS ALBUM PICTURES, 


‘hich meet with unprecedented sales. Every one should have a set of each of these, 
namely : 
‘ BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS OF AMERICA, Parts I. & II. 
Ital} AUTUMN LEAVES, Parts I., II. & ITI. 
= , HUMMING BIRDS, Parr I. 
SUMMER LANDSCAPES, Parr I. 
Each set contains twelve assorted pictures. They are printed in the finest oi! colors, 
act imitations of nature. Price per set Fifty Cents. 
| bys =Agents wanted in every town and county. A liberal discount to Agents and the 


Trade. Postmasters will please act as Agents. Terms Cash, with orders. Full Cata- 
pgues sent to any address, free of charge. 


Address F. E. THURSTON, 
Corner Lancaster Avenue and Bridge Street, Philadelphia, 


nied Wholesale Agent for L. Prana & Co.’s Publications, & Publisher of Cartes de Visite, &c. 








‘| PHILADULPHIA PURCHASING AGENCY 


PURCHASING ARTICLES IN PHILADELPHIA, 


in have their orders promptly and faithfully filled hy sending to me for such 
He has articles as 


BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, &c. 
JEWELRY, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





~ DRUGS, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, SOAPS. 
inte HOUSE-FURNISHING ARTICLES, GLASSWARP. 
we SOCERIES, DRY GOODS, SEWING MACHINES, &c. 
aco [also furnish Cartes pe Visite of one thousand different subjcets, at rs | 


asin ‘igure as they can be purchased anywhere. All kinds of Lithogray) 
ear, waevzraved Pictures, and any other article that may be wanted that is 1 
; realymmecluded in this card. 

so thag 


zazive. | TERMS, CASH WITH ORDER. 


Address Mrs. M. H. THURSTON, 


Corner Lancaster Avenue and Bridge Street. 




















ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE for 1863! 


Volumes XXI. and XNITITI. 
Edited by T.S. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


DEVOTED TO 


Social Literature, Arts, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happines: 


Contains Novelets, Stories, Poetry, Fashions, Steel and Wood Engravings, Needlework Patterns jy 


great variety, a Mcthers’ Department, Children’s Department, Housekeepers’ and Health Department 
with literary reviews, and al! the accessories of a first-class Magazine. 
The Lady’s Book bears this flattering testimony to the character of Anruur’s Home Maeazine:— 
“ As we have often before said, it is without controversy the best $2 magazine published in the country 
and this is the strongly outspoken testimony everywhere given by the press. We know of no perivdic 
that so well deserves the praise bestowed. The editors never tire in their efforts to give each month 


rich and varied literary repast to their readers. Their work is kept fully up to the standard of thei 


promise, is never dull, yet always full of instruction. We have often said, and repeat it again, that 


should make a part of the reading of every household. We know of no better educator of the peopld 


young and old. Of the editors we need not speak; their names are household words all over th 
country. In their hands no periodical can fail to reach the highest point of excellence.” 
RARE AND ELEGANT PREMIUMS 


Are sent to all who make up Clubs:—1l. A large Photographie copy of that splendid Engravin 
“SMAKSPEARE AND HIS Cotemporaries.” 2. A large Photographie copy, from an Engraving 
Huntington’s celebrated picture, “Mency’s Dream.” 3. A similar copy of Herring’s “ Guiupsz o 


an Enotiss Homesteap.” 
YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates), $2 
2 copies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 3 
3 “ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 4 
4 “ (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 56 
8 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate to getter-up of Club), 10 
12 “ (and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium pla‘es to getter-up of Club), 1b 0 
17 “  (and.an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club), 20 


Z-~ Tt will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premium plate 
fa? In ordering premiums, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of maili 
each premium. It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post 06 
CLUBBING. ; 
Home Magazine and Godey's Lady’s Book, one year, $3 50. 
Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $4 00. 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3 00. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walnut St., Philadelphi 





CARTES DE VISsITta. 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. 
JEP 5 cente each. 8 for $1. 20 for $2. Sent by mail, free of postaye, to any address. “GX 


These photograph Cartes de Visite are of the very best quality, and challenge competition with any in the 
ket. Their tone and brilliancy is admired by all who see them. Among the subjects offered are the follo 
ing, all very fine. Full Catalogues, embracing between two and three hundred, sent, if desired. 


Anderson, Brig. Gen. Douglass, Stephen A. Madonna. Corregio Seward, Hon. W. H. 
Arthur, T. 8S. Evangeline. Murillo’s Infant Saviour. Scott, Walter. 
Albert Durer’s Children. Ellsworth, Col. E. E. Mother’s Vision Shakspeare. 
Blessed are they that Frémont, Maj. Gen. McClellan, Maj. Gen Suffer little Children. 
mourn. Farragut, Admiral. Mitchell, Maj. Gen Stanton. Hon. E. M 
Believer’s Vision. Foote, Admiral. Mansfield, Maj. Gen Twins, The. 
Butler, Maj. Gen. Family a Meagher, Col. Townsend, Miss V. F. 
Banks, Maj. Gen. Good Shepherd. By Mu- Marriage of the Virgin. Taylor, Bayard. 
Burnside, Maj. Gen. rillo Mittford, Miss Tennyson. 
Buell, Maj. Gen. Grant, Maj. Gen. Mercy’s Dream. Vielé, Brig. Gen. 
Brownlow, Parson. Goldsborough. Admiral Mad. De Stael. Vandyke. | 
Browning. Robert. Halleck, Maj. Gen. Olive Plants. Virgin of Seville. Muril 
Browning, Mrs. E. B. Hunter, Maj. Gen. Prentice, Geo. D. We Praise Thee, 0 
Beatrice Cenci, trom Heintzelman, Maj. Gen. Past and Future. Wool, Maj. Gen. 
Guido Hamlin, Hon. H. President and Cabinet. Wallace, Maj. Gen. 
Baker, Col. E. D. Have mercy upon us. Pope, Maj. Gen. Wilkes, Commodore. 
Consider the Lilies. Infant St. John, by Mu- Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. Washington (Stuart's 
Cartis, Ma) Gen. rillo. Rosecrans, Brig. Gen. Washington, Mrs. 
Corcoran, Brig. Gen. Interrupted Reader. Raphael. Whittier, J. G. 
Chase, Hon. Salmon P. Impatience. Scott, Lieut. Gen. Welles. Hon. Gideon. 
Christiana and her Child’n. Lincoln, President. Sigel, Maj. Gen. Winthrop, Theodore. 
Dix, May. Gen. Longfellow’s Children. Shields, Brig. Gen. Young Timothy. 
Doubelday, Brig. Gen. Lyon, Brig. Gen. Slemmer, Major. Young Samuel. 
Dupont, Admiral. Longfellow, H. W. Stringham, Admiral. 


4&3 At the prices above named. the taste for these exquisite gems of art may be freely indulged by 
every one. As Souvenirs and holiday presents few things are more appropriate or acceptable, 
Address GEORGE GILLIARD, 
OFFICE HOME MAGAZINE, 823 Walnut Street, 
PRILADELPHIA, 



































Mop gy ry op T. 8S. ARTHUR & CO., 
323 Walnnt St., Philadelphia. 


TERMS: $2 a Year, in alvance. Four copies for one year, $5. 
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Contents of Home Magazine, June, 1863 


A CURE FOR COQUETTES. By L&SLib WALTER.........c:::ssecsceesesseneseeeeeses : 
AGNES BELL. Part Two. By VinGinia F. TOWNSEND, ......0..00ceeseneseererseee 
NOT A TRUE FRIEND. Br Heten R. Curige............ccrecccssresscesescoeseess , 
LOOKING FORWARD. By CLARA AUGUSTA. .......:.ccccccseeseeeeeneeneeneeneneecees 
KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND, ......cccscersesedsceeseeserteessevsceseseseress 
ILEAR ME, OH FATHER! By H.C.I 
OUR TWO BODIES 
GERALD MASSEY........... 
THE SOLDIER'S PRESENT. By Mrs. Harrier E. FRancis. ............... 
IE PRISON DAISY. By Anna M. Spavipine 
OUT IN THE WORLD. By T.S. Antavr. Chapters XIV. to XVI........ 
LAY SERMONS: 
Phe Consolation of the Patient Sufferer...........cccseceereeenereseereee 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT: 
Hints to Parents and Teachers; by Clara J. Lee. ......00.s0ssceeeeeees 
ROYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY: 
In an Ambulance; by Virginia F. Townsend—A Delighted Mother—Advantag« 
never told a Lie—Brotherly Love—Diogenes Exposing Pride 
HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS: 
The Discouraged Housekeepe r; by J. E. McC.—Recipé for Marble Cake—Beefsteak Dumpling— 
Souffle Pudding—A Simple Swiss Pudding —How to Remove Mildew from Linen—To Boil Salmon— 
A Stewed Neck of Mutton—Stewed Lobster—Variety Puddings—Baked Apple and Almond Pudding. 349 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT: 
The Effects of Mental Emotions upon Health; by Hattie Hopeful 
TOILETTE AND WORK TABLE: 
Notes on the Fashions—Coiffure Alexandra—Coiffure Medusa. ..... 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. . 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT: 
Good-bye—Jane—Publishing House of J. B. Lippincott & Co—Dom 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
1. Steel Engraving. 5. Spring and Summer Dress 
2. Baby's Ride. 
Needlework—Braid for Dress or Mantle. 7. Coiffure Alexandra—Coiffure Medusa. 
4. Fiehu—Embroidery for Skirt. | 


6. Street “ue < 


ELEGANT PARLOR PICTURES 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID. 





Photograph copies of choice and costly E ns gravings are now made wi th uch minuteness and perfection that 
all the beauty and effects of the original are reproduced. Iam furnishing these at prices within the reach 
of every one—prices quite as low as that as ke d tor inferior engravings and lithographs. Among the subjects 


are 
Price. 
“ Evangeline,”...... No. & cents. 
“ Interrupted Reader een 50 CU 
“Dream of the Future = oer my * 50 
do, am *' & 75 
“Mutual Instruction,” = eR fO 
“Family Worship,”. ae ae F 50 
“Glimpse of an English Homestead,”........... “ 1. 50 
do. do 
do. do 
“Shakspeare and Cotemporaries,”. 
“Lion in Love,” separ 
do. 
do 
* Heavenly Consolation,” 
‘do. 


“Greek Slave,” by Iliram Powers, ...... 
ke Sent by mail, on firm rollers, postage paid, 


#a> Catalogue of over Five Hundred Cartes de Visite. for Albums. of distinguished persons, fine pictures, 
and works of art, sent on application. The price of these Cartes de Visite by 1 . post paid, is 15 cents e 


i 


8 for $1, or 20 for $2. They are among the finest made. All orders promptly fhe, 


Address GEORGE GILLIARD, 


of “HOME MAGAZINES Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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SPRING AND SUMMER DRESS 


Of light silk, trimmed with narrow black silk ruffles. 
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See page 3: 
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COIFFURE 





See page 35: 
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